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MEDALLION. 



1t 18 a remarkable circumstance, that though there are more painted 
(seemingly original) portraits of Mary, Queen of Scots, than of 
almost any other person, yet there is not one which is certainly 
known to be genuine. It is still more remarkable, that there is not» 
among that great number, any two which greatly resemble each 
other: Nay, they so far differ as to have yarious coloured hair and 
eye-brows ; Roman, Grecian, and turned-up noses ; blue and hazle 
eyes, and complexions of many different shades of dark and fair. 

These circumstances induced Mr. Chilmers to employ a cele- 
brated artist (Pailov) to examine the effigy of the Queen on her 
monument, as well as all the best paintings of her, and from them 
to Combine and paint a likeness of her for bis interesting '' Z^e o^ 
Sueen Mary." The success, however, of the ablest artist, in such a 
case, must be very doubtful. 

The Medallion, an engraving of which is preüxed as a frontis- 
piece to this work, was kindly presented for that purpose, by Mr. 
Chalmers ; it was onginally intended for his Life of Mary, but was 
finished too late. It is perhaps the most authentic profile of that 
Qneen in existence. The Medallion was engraved (while she was 
Dauphiness of France) by Primare. Its being pretty generally 
found in the best collections of Medals is strong evidence of its au- 
thenticity. 
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TO 

MRS. HANNAH MORE. 



Madam, 

I TRUST that you will pardon 
my freedom in presuming thus to dedicate . these 
Tolumes. I have judged it best to do this without 
soliciting your consent, because by so doing, I neither 
subject you to the pain of refasing, nor to the impro- 
priety of giving the sanction of your name to a work, 
which you cannot have an opportunity of previously 
perusing. 

My motiye in thus affixing your name, is not so 
much with a view to promote the success of the under- 
taking, as to avail myself of an opportunity thus pub- 
licly to testify the yery high esteem in which I hold, 
and- have long held, your admirable writings and 
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correspondent life. Of all living authors, I consider 
you as being the rnie who has, with the Divine bless- 
ing, mo§t benefited the cause of pure and undefiled 
religioD, and consequaatly raoidered the most essen- 
tial Service to your fellow-creaturesi as well as con- 
duced to the promotion of God's glory on earth. 

There are several other reasons why this publi- 
cation may, with peculiar propriety, be inscribed to 
you. The poetical part of it is the productipn of a very 
young female, now first starting (tremblingly, indeed^ 
\^t ard^ntly,) on that course, wherein, since you were 
of her age, you bave persevered so long^ so glpriouslj^ 
^nd so SQCcessfully. As a father, therefo^e, I cannot 
but feel anxious, that, if spared and permitted to pro- 
ceed, she may emulate so bright and so useful an ex-^ 
ample. You have proved that the very highest rank 
in literature, because the very pu^esti may be attained 
and i^held without the relinquishment of any oik^ 
ordinary and important female duty. That the high- 
st literary reputation is not inqoinpatible with the 
greatest humility, and that to be distinguis)^e]i; as ßsx 
<author is not necessarily tp be distinguishe^ for ecq^- 
itrjp^es. You have proved, tl^at it is not rei^uifi^ 
^ven for a femal^ to hide ^y eIniIle^t apd [K;fu|if^r 
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talent with vrbidi 6od has been pleased to endow her^ 
in Order to tfae due coltivätion of others, of which she 

may not 1)e possessed of mörie than a common share; 

* 

Another reftsön vdbiiii may be urged for the d^ 

dloation is, that thid^work is an attonpt to do justice 

to th^ ehäractet* öf a Female, standing in theVery 

hi^est rank of Station, beauty, and intellectual ac^ 

bomplisliments, ihe qiieen of two kingdoms before sbe 

'was eighteen years of age^ and heir-appatent to ano- 

^iker; opposied,''äffiicted^ and cälümniäted almost ben 

yond any otber instance that histbry records. You 

nave not esbap6d eitbdr affliction or calumny.; yöü^ 

"äier^örc^ whätever 'may bäte beeh your previous 'sen- 

^ütnent, will, möfe thän m'ost others, rejöice in th^ 

süd66ss (should such attend it) of an undertaking, de- 

signed to remove thoseprejuidices which have hitherto 

' cbntribttted, in this instiuiQe, to oppose the perceptioü 

öf truth, and iö prevent thät jastice being done to the 

tllustrious deäd, which an enlightened public is cirer 

ready to pay* 

Again; the profits of this publicalion are de* 
signed to alledate tite sufferings of deserving females, 
afflicted with the bereavements, the infixmitiesy and 
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the too frequent neglects of old age» — >with poreitjf 
and want, sometiines with ignorance and evil babits» 
tottering on tbe brink of the grave, into which uum- 
bers are, in thjß course o^ ßv^vy y^r» removed from 
the lists and the visits of their attentive benefactors. 
Eor such, none can, none do, feel more tban you ; 
few have made equal c^xertions in their cause;' nor 
will any^ I am assured, more rejoice in the mit^tion 
of their. sorrows. and. their suf^ngs. 

In conclusion^ I haveonly eamestly to pray,:that 
myself,' the youtbful poetess, and all who read this 
address may be stimuläted to Imitate that example 
which you haVe so long and so illustriously hdd up^ 
of the most lively^äA, evincedby the most eminent 
good workSf and that we may, with you, receive, with 
a crown of glory, that will never fade awiQr, that ex- 
hilarating commendation of the Righteous Judge of 
quick and dead,— ^^ Well done^ good andfaithfid ser^ 
vantf enter thou into thejoy ofthy Lord** 

I am, 

Madam, 

Moft lespeckfully, 
Your sincere admirer andobedient Servant^ 

THE EDITOR. 
Jan.1, 1822. 



AGED PEMALE SOCIETY, 



*' Me let the tender office lon^ engage 
To rock the cradle of decliniag age." 



It is with the hope and ex|>ectat|on that timilar plfins may be adopt» 
ed in other places, that the fbllowing description of the Aged Fenude 
Sociäiy in Sheffield, (to the use of whieh any profits that may arise 
fromthe sale of this publication are intended to be applied,) is here 
gi>'eni together with thet General RuUi ef ihe Institution. 

' The Society was esUblished in April, 1810. The General Rales 
belowy explaiti its nature and its object. It is a truly Christian In- 
stitution; all distinction of sect or party being total ly excluded. 
This Charitable Institation.is scarcely liable either to imposition, 
mismaqageiiient, or ptiisapplication of its funds, the means of con- 
ducting its concemä being simple and clearly defimed ; age, charac- 
ter, andnecessity, are all that wcp required to be asicertained. 

This Society, perhaps.more tban any other,. acts as a double 
blessing, the Visitors not uofrequently reaping the greatest ad van- 
tage. The benefiictors, . and the pbjects of their bounty, become, 
«Imost invariably, more or less attached tq eaph Q^her« The visits 
öT the former, though they may be, Üke those of angels, " short and 
far between," partake, like them, of a he^venly nature ; they are 
anticipated with hope, they are received with advantage, and they 
are remembered with pleasure. 



GENERAL RULES OF THE INSTITUTION. 

1. That the Officers of this Society shall consist of Six Patro- 
nesses, a Treasurer, Two Secretaries, and a Committee of Sixteen 
Ladies, any fiye of which Committee shall be competent to act: that 
fonr of the Committee shall go out of Office every year, either by re- 
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ngnaHon or ballot, and four others be elected in their places at the 
General Meeting to be held annually, on the secona Monday in 
May, at which Meeting the Patronesses, Treasurer, and Secretaries 
shall be annually chosen. 

2. That Three Ladies be appointed to andit the AccbuntSi pre- 
Tious to every General Meeting. 

3. That no Subscriptions of less than Five Shillings be accepted; 
the first pa3rment to be made on entlrance into the Society, ana that 
every Lady being a Subscriber of One Guinea, or making a Dona- 
tion of Five G«i|ieii8| ^e enti^dto Tpto ai aii iloietings of the Com- 
mittee. ■ . . ; *^ . - 

4. That Donors shall haye the privilege of recommending object« 
to be relieved by this Society, in the proportion of one lor every 
Five Guineas ; annaal Subscnbers in the proportion of one foreveiy 
half Guinea, and that two Subscnbers, of Five Shilling each, may 
unite to recommend one object, to which recommendations particu- 
lar attention shall be paid. 




objects of thisCharity. ,., 

6. That no person be relieved by tl^is ^ociety who resia^s mqro 
than three miles from the Parish Colfrcb, ' nor irresfdhlg mbre tiian 
one mile and a half, unjess the pei^on recommending liave'fbtained 
the approbation of one of the Cpminitte^, witb heir ^fo^iiae perso- 
nallyto Visit and investigate the cffcumstance's an4 merits of the 
Cändidate, who shall then be deemed el^Ue to receire OBL&i relief 
as the Committee, after heari^ ^e 'Visitors? Report,, sjiid^ deter- 
mine. .v ' . , 

7.^ That the relief granted shall be in Money, ^öthing. Fuel, 
Medicines, or otherwise, as the case in the judgm^nt <>f the Cbrnmit" 
tee or Visitors may require. '- \ 

81 That all Donatione made to this Society shall be p}ac^ in the 
public Funds, and the Interest ohlybe employed to aid the Sub- 
scriptioDs in relieving the objects of this Chan^. ^ 



^i^^ Number of cases upon the List durim; last year 909^ The 
snm expendßd in their reUefqming the year £265, 
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PREFACE. 



IF tbe most important üse of history be to instruct üs by example 
how to avoid the evil and to choose the good, it is greatly to be 
lamented that there are so very few instauces in which its accuracy 
caa be implicitly relied upon. Even the most clear and simple facta 
are freqi^ently so diJSerently related, by dijSerent historians, as to be 
totally at variance with each. other, and to lead to diametrically 
opposite conclusions. This is often the case, with respect even to 
public occurrences and mcasures ; but it is more particularly the 
case when the historian desceods to the actions of individuals, and 
stiJl more so, when he attempts to develope the motives from whence 
those actions proceed. To explain the cause Of much of this variance 
would not be a düBcutt task, but it would in this place be leading 
too far from tbe object of the present publication. The fact is too 
BOtorious to admit of being disputed, and, theriefore, I may now 
proceed to the immediate application'of it^ äs attaching to the 
particular case befbre us. 

• 

Tbe life of Mary, Queen ofScoUf is perhaps one of the strongest 
instances on rccord of the fact above-mentioned, Standins^, as she 
did, in successiön, the second, if not the first, most prominent 
character in three adjacent kingdoms, France, Scotland, and 
England, at periods not very retnote from the present, and yet 
sufficiently so to have afförded time for the cooling of fiery zeal, the 
removal of party pirejudice, and the l'essening of political animosity, 
she has nevertheless been to this hour represented by one class of 
historians, as little less than a demon in a lovely human form, and by 
another class, as almost equally p^rfectinheart, inunderstandingyin 

9 
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conductf and in person. More than two hundred years have not sufficed 
clearly to ascertain exactly where, between these two, (for between 
them it is,) the truth lies* To elucidate tbis subject as far as it is 
in my power, is the purport of these introdactory remarks, and of 
the Dissertation following them« 

Malignity and prejudice have nist any one agent so active and so 
powerful as, what is termed, Religious zeal. To accompHsh itsends, 
it often seems to regard no means as too base, no instruments as too 
violent, no persons as too elevated or sacred, no effects as too cniel 
and dreadful. This uncharitabie disposition, unhappily, is not 
conAned to any sect of professing Christians ; the persecuted have 
almost always in their tums become persecutors. The nominal 
disciples of the God of Love, and the professors of the religion of 
Cbarity, have at times hated, traduced, oppressed, and murdered 
each other with the most insatiable cruelty. Wherever, tben, this 
violent engine is known to have been long and unceasingly directed 
against the character of any one individual, but especially against 
the feeble and uuprotected, it may well be supposed, that even-the 
most perfect of human crcatures would be represented as Uttle less 
yile than an infernal beiag. To all this never-ceasing fiery ordeal« 
it is well known, the character of Mary, Queen of Scots, has, in a 
peculiar and eminent degree, been exposed. 

In this day, thank God, much of the power, and I tmst, of the, 
spirit of malignant persecution is abated ; still, alas, there is much» 
very mucH, even among strict religionists, secretly lurking in the 
heart. With self-complacency they toö often seek for, and expose» 
the imputed errors, failings, and absurdities of those who differ from 
them on abstruse doctrinal points, or on unimportant ceremonials^ 
thereby widening the breach which the efforts of Christian charity 
might almost close. Nothing oan have a greater tendency to awaken 
and keep alive spiritual pride in the heart, than this habit of seeking 
for, and magnifying, the realorimaginary faultsof others on religiöus 
subjects. There is no sect of professing Christians but what have 
their good and bad peculiarities, nor perhaps any individual members 
of such sects^ without commendable as well as blameable properties; 
a habit of looking for the former will certainly redound the most to 
our own humility, amendment,* and future happiaess, as well as 
to the harmony of society, the bond of charity, the diffusion of 
Cliristianity, and the salvation of ourielves and others. 
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Uerer there was a^uman hevagf who, in a more eminent degree 
than any other, demauded, and deserved, peculiar concessions in 
jttdging of her conduct, and in estimating her true character, that 
individnal is Mary, Qaeen of Scots. Taken when a mere cbild out 
of the hands of her natural guardians, from the protection of her 
native country, and delivered up ioto the custody of strangers, in a 
country the most dissolute in Europe, at a court the most frivoloos, 
gay, and licentious, to be educated professedly to become at some 
fiiture period thei' Queen; her having escaped under these tempta«« 
tions, even tolerably pure, must be looked upon as a matter of 
surprise. 

When it is considered, in addition to these circumstances, that 
religion in that country was not only exceedingly indulgent to the 
frailties and yices of the great, bat that it was in its ceremonials 
singularly calculated to fascinate the heart of a female so situated ; 
and moreorer, that there was a degree of splendour attached to, 
and surrounding it, in that court, almost, if not fully, equal to what 
it possessed in Home itself ; thes^ things considered, the passing of 
a female so situated through such allurements uucontaminated, 
must be regarded as truly marvellous, Through all this, 'however« 
did the young Princess to whom we are alluding, pass without 
ezciting any imputation qf peculiar vice, foUy, or weakness. 

The Roman Catholic religion having hitherto been the national 
religion of Scotland, Mary herseif beinga Catholic, it was not likely 
that her education and residence in France would have lessened her 
attachment to a form of worship so suited (as she had there beheld 
it,) to captivate her youthiul mind, possessing, as she did, a lively 
imagination, a warm heart, and the love of splendour. To this, the 
religion of her country and of her forefathers, she was, on her leaving 
France, too firmly and sincerely attached to be driven by Opposition 
to forsake it. 

At the period of Mary's return to Scotland, the Reformers had 
sncceeded in becoming the strenger, though not the more numerous, 
party. The Catholics, however, though bome down, were by no 
means subdued ; they had stüi sufficient strength and spüit remaining 
to continue the contest, and to provoke, by defending their religion, 
the inveterate enmity of their adversaries. Of all Reformers the 
Scotch appear to hare been the rodelt and tlie most unchristian in 
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their feotifneiitf and practicet . The canse, they teemed to thiidc, 
Muictjfied ihe Dieam , bowerer oppoaite tbose means migfat be to that 
relhliof* whicb tbey profesied to venerate, and to leek to parge firoaa 
all impuritf. Faliwfhoody rapine, and marder were the mstnniieBta 
which they frequentty employed, to convince, to sUeiioe, or to 
exlirpate the Roman Catholics, By these means, and the mosi 
fftrenuotif , loud, aod rode expotare of the real and imagined erroca 
and crimet of thek Opponent«, as well as by a longing for at least a 
»bare of the rieh endowmentf of the established clergy, tbe Reformen 
wäre; datly adding to their numben and to thehr power. A yoon^ 
tinprotf!Cted Queen, well known to be strongly attached to the 
falling reli;;iüu, could not expect to be spared by adversaries such 
as fhc had now to encounter. Their very existence as well as their 
reli/rioti, would appear to them to depend on their being able to 
vilify and to get rid of a monarch so opposed to their objcct. 

To all these difiiculties witb which poor Mary had to contend, 
may be added tho trcacherout conduct of one. of tbe most artfiil, 
•UMpiriuus, docettful, and tyrannical Queens that ever filled a throne. 
All tho evil passionH of the heart of Elizabeth (and they were many 
and grcat) worc broujrht into füll exercise by the Claims of Queen 
Mitry tu tho English throne, by her aoknowledged abilities, and> 
al>«>va all, by her youth and transcendent beauty. The power which 
Elixabüth possoflscd by artfui intrigue at the Scottish court, was 
mure than equal pcrhaps to that of their own Queen. She had every 
inducement as a ^otestant to seek to encourage and support tha 
S<!Otiish Reformers in their endeavours to establish their religion, 
and to oppose and vilify the oljaracterof the Roman Gatholic Mary. 
To sink her in the eyes of the world, as well as in the estimation of 
her own subjocts, would be alike the wish and the endeavour of the 
violent Scotoh Reformer^ and of thejealous English Queen, 

Under all these circumstances, it would naturally follow, that tha 
Queen of Scots would be accused of every crime of which any 
shadow of proof existed, or which could be invented. The almbst 
daily ocourrenoe of base actions and of violent changes in such, 
turbulent times, in so distracted a country, among so. rüde and 
«Haiperated a people, unhappily afibrded but too frequent, and too 
fsvourable, opportunities to herenemies to misrepresent her conduct, 
and to traduoe her character. The wonder is, that they were not 
f I4e ao to establiih any oae of their important chiurges. against her« 
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{U to produce conviction on the minds of all subsequent enquiren 
imd historians. Her accusers have been many and iodefatigable. 
}<foDe of them, however, are fuUy agreed with each other, while later 
^kistorians, possessed of at least equal impartiality, abüities, and 
disinterestedness, and, by the discovery ofimportant documents, of 
more authentic information, have acquitted her of all the serious 
primes laid to her Charge. That she herseif should have escaped 
death, when even assassination appears to have been considered, if 
not a meritorious act, at least an allowable means of serving the 
<;ause of religion or the State, — and when it was very commonly 
practised, even in private quarrels,-rIooks like an interposition of 
pivine providence in her favour. The subsequent transactions of 
the life of this unhappy Queen, with the exemplary conduct and 
disposition which she evinced in the last awful scene of the eventful 
tragedy, seem to add strengtb to the supposition. 

Had Mary, however, enjoyed a more tranquil life, it is probable 
that she would have possessed much less of thatpeace and resignation 
which she displayed at the hour of death, and which appear totally 
idcompatible with the guilt with which she has been chai^ed. 

If we wanted a contrast tp the life of trouble, and the peaceful 
death of the Queen of Scots, it would be almost impossible to find a 
strenger than in that of her rival and oppressor, the Queen of 
ijnglaqd. With very inferior personal accomplishments, with 
perhaps no better a head, and with a much worse heart, she lived in 
piTOsperity during the greater part of her days, and though undeniably 
guilty of more crimes than the Queen of Scots was ever accused of, 
those crimes were not only overlooked, but she received the praise 
of her contemporaries and of posterity, as if she had been possessed 
of every virtue that could adorn and ennoble human nature. Nor 
did her life ;afford a greater contrast to that of her rival than her 
death ; she died as she had lived, surrounded with splendour, and 
with servants devoted to her will ; yet all availed not to afford 
consolation. No one, on readmg an account of it, would be disposed 
to say, " May my latter end be like hers!" Mary died on the 
fcaffold, surrounded by her enemies ; yet few, on reading a relatioo 
9f the awful event, would be able to refrain from crying oi^t, *' O, may 
f die the death of the righteous !" 

i{f there were not hun^an hearts so completeYy occupied by self;^ 
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IkMt Bothiiig wbkh does not seem to promote the gntificatkm of tlM 
btler» can any way affect the fonaer, the Queen of Scots, situated 
aa the was, coold not have sued in vain for protection to Elizabeth. 
8ba dtdy homrever, sua in irain; nay, she was not only denied 
fioteetion, but she was made piisooer and most craelly oppressed ; 
•be was basdy betrayed; she was vilely insulted ; she was unjastly^ 
Mptiwed of her personal Uberty diuing ei^^^teen years, and at last 
fofly murdered l * 

When the Queen of England had a selfish object to attain, the 
asly qnestiMi with her appears to have been, How can it be most 
cawpletely obtained ? No matter who suffers by the means employed,. 
fiairided it caa be acoomplished* The Queen of Scots was to be 
tfiMliially secured without her rival having the odium of imprisoning 
ftcr. The most central part of the kingdom, theo, was fixed upon^ 
and one of the bravest and most trusty noblemen in her dominions 
sppointed to be her keeper: of couise hims^f rendered little less a 
prisooer for almost fourteen years of the best part of bis life, than 
kui Charge: no remonstrance of his against the injustice of thii 
proeeeding could avaü bim. His li€e, it is probable, would have 
Wen the price of bis refusal, while even for some little lenity shewn 
tft her innocent victim, he was rated by his Queai like a school-boy 
wbo had neglected his task. 

The ränge whidi the oppressed captive was allowed happened» 
«rimown probably to her oppressor, to be one of the most beautifiil 
IHmI iatevesting districts in this kingdom. I have known it intimately 



^ She was in England exactly eighteen years, eight raonths, and 
fwenty-two days. The foUowing table will exhiint at one view, whai 
Proportion of this time was spent at different places where sho 
fesided. I suppose the wbole term ofher residence in England t» 
ba di\ ided into a hundred parts ^— 

1 in Cnmberlaud. 

2 at CovaUry, ITorftfop, amt to her jotirncya. 
^ at Fotheringay. 

S at ChartUifi, 

3 at BqUoii. 

4 at Wn^ld, 
4 at Buxton, 

7 at Chatsworth, 
12 at Tuthury. 
i^at Sheffield. 
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jttora than half a Century ; doring a moiety of that peilod, I ^«te 
veeided within the Paik of that Manor Honse, whicb, during almMt 
Iburteen yeare of the early part of her captivhy, was poor Mary*i 
prison. Though this extensive Park, beingf eight miles in dr&Mtr 
ference, is now despoiled of alinost all its ancient sylvan honoan 
and on&aments, as #eM as of the magmficent and extensive straotare, 
whose hifh and nnmerous turrets once crowned its elevated «eiitire» 
it still exhibits, :n all its coinparative nakedness, an interesting vaiiatf 
of form, white the prospects which it pos^esses fipom three «f iU 
sides, are extensive iand beautüiil. * 

The reoentpubUcation of « The Higtorif ef Haüamthire,^ by th« 
Bev. JossrH Hvnter, of Bath, a native of Sheffield, has serveA 
freatly to increase the interest which almost all surrounding objectt 
iBxcited both in themselves and from being connected with maiqf 
important events of a recent as well as of an ancient date. I mow, 
when at home, seem treading, and looking, on classic grouad. 



» ** Whatever may bethe appearance of Sheffield Park at preseat, 
US scenery Uäs been at some time magnificently sylvan, and the 
Talbots might have walked under the umbrageous canopy of theiff 
Woods a much greater distaace than 

** Ff&m Sheffield Manor House to Handsworth Hall.^ 

Indeed the Park seems to have been celebrated, not only for the 
number, but the size of its trees.*' 

" After having mentioned several large oaks in Worksop Park, and 
the neighbourhood, Shire-oak, then standing, which was distant from 
boagh end to'bout^h end 90 feet, and which dropped into the three 
shires of York, Nottingham, and Derby, our aathor [Evelyn in bis 
Sylva,'\ proceeds to mention anotber immense tree, once growing 
in Sheffield Park :— 

' And now, before I shut up these encouraging instances, I am 
informed by a person of credit, that an oak in Sheffield Park, called 
the Lady^s Oak, when felied, contained forty-two tons of timber^ 
which had arms that held at least four feet square for ten yards in 
length,— the bodysix feet of clear timber: That in the sanue Park 
one might have chosen above a thousand trees, worth above six 
thousand pounds; anöther tbonsand worUi four thousand pounds, 
et siede cateris. To this Mr. Haiton replies, that it might possibly 
be meant of the Lord*s Oak, already mentioned to have grown in 
Rivelin^ for now Rivelin itself is totaily destitute of that issue she 
once might have gloried in of oaks, and as to the computation of one 
thousand trees,formerly in Sheffield Park, worth six thousand pounds^ 
it is believed there were a thousand much above that value. since, in 
what is now enclosed, it is evident touchin«? one hundred, worth a 
thousand pöünds.' "— iSic« the Notes to ^* Sheffield Parh," aPoem, byf 

J. HOLLAN». 
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^Here the Chiefs of other days, the Britons, the Romans, the Saxont^ 
tbe Danes, and the Normans, can all be distinctly traced by the 
remnant of their works, some of which must endure tili the earth 
itself shall be dissolved. 

Nothing, however, has contributed so much to increase the interest 
o^ the place, as the investigation into the life of Mary^ Queen of 
Scots, which the preparation of these Epistles for the press has 
induced me to make. A captive Queen, so young, so accomplished» 
so lovely, so unprotected, so persecuted, so tradnced^ and at last so 
foully murdered, cannot fail to excite the strengest interest and 
commiseration. The man who can walk unconcernedly over the 
lolitude which surrounds the small mouldering remains of Mary's 
prison walls, and traverse the ground over which she wandered, and 
view the scenes which she must often have surveyed with an achingf 
iieart, through many a lingering year, must himself, if the subject 
at all recurs'to his mind, have a heart made of no very tendef 
materials. * 

I>oring the ürst years of the 'confliiement of Marjr at Sheffield 
Manor, she was allowed considerably more indulgence and liberty 
than she afterwards experienced. The Earl of l^hrewsbury appears 
to have been naturally of an affectionate and humane disposition, 
and allowed his prisoner much more liberty than his t3n:^nnical 
mistress either inten ded or approved. The f^vour of the Countess, 
whose temper and feelings were the revers« of those of her Lord« 



♦ ** Her comely form and graceful mien 
Bespoke the Lady and the Queen ; 
The woes of one so fair and young, 
Moved every heart and every tongue : 
Driven Ärom her home, a helpless child, 
To brave the winds and billows wild ; 
An exile bred in realms afar: 
Amid commotion, broil, and war : 
In one short year her hooes all cros8*d, — 
A parent, husband, kingaom lost ! 
And all cre eighteen years had shed 
Their honours o'er her royal head. 
For such a Queen, the Stuart*s heir,^ 
A Queen so courteous, young, and fair, 
Who woulf? not every foe defy ! 
Who would not stand! who would not die!" 

Hoog's Queen'B Wake. 
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Mary judiciously conciliated by the sacrifice of a great pari of her 
jewels, OD which the lady appeavs to have cast a longiag eye. At 
the time, then, when these Episties are stated to have been written, 
Mary ei^joyed a considerable degree of personal liberty within certaia 
limits, and even some attention seems to have been then paid (which 
afterwards was not the case) to the preservation of her health. 
This appears from her having been permitted more than once to 
Visit Buxton for the benefit of the waters. It is probable, then^ 
that during the early part of her reaidence at the Manor, she enjoyed 
more tranquillity of mind than she had experienced for any leagth 
of time since her leaving France« 

It is, however, in the closiag scene of life that the conduct of 
the Queen of Scots shines with unrivalled lustre. I am not aware 
of the death of any mere human beitig that is calculated to raise 
the sufferer higher in the estimation of all good meu than that of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, as it is related by impartial bistoriaus, and 
remains uucontradicted by her foes. 

The foUowiag is the relation of the circumstances attending the 
death of Mary, Queen of Scots, as ^iven by Mr. Cualmers. This 
account differs very little in substance from thuse of ucher respectable 
historians. 

**The moming of the 8th of February, 15S6-7, being come, she 
dressed herseif as gorgeously as she was wont to do on festival days ; 
and calling her servants together, she coramanded her will to be 
read ; and prayed them to take their legacies in good part, for her 
abilities would not extend to greater matters. Then fixing her mind 
wholly upon God, in her oratory, with sighs and prayers, she begged 
his divine grace and favour, tili the Sheriff, Andrews, came to 
acquaint her, that she must now appear in the last scene of her 
devious life. She came out with grace,. countenance, and presf nee» 
says Camden, majestically composed, with a cheerful look, and a 
matron-Iike habit; with her head covered with a veil which bung 
down to the ground ; with her prayer-book and beads hanging at her 
girdle ; and carrying a crucifix of ivory in her hands. In the porch, 
•he was received by the earls and other noblemen, where Melvil, her 
servant, falliug upon his knees, and pouring forth his tears, bewailed 
bis hard hap, that he was to carry into Scotland the woeful tidings of 
the unhappy fate of his lady and mistress. She thus comforted 
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him : — * Lament not, but rather rejoice ; thou shalt, by and by^ bM 
Mary Stuart freed from all her cares. Teil them, that I die constant 
in my religion, and firm inmy fidel itytowards Scotland and France: 
God forgive them that have thirsted after my blood as harts do after 
the fountain. Thou, oh God ! who art tnith itself, and perfectly 
dnd truly understandest the inward thonghts of my heart, knowest 
how greatly I have desired, that the kingdoms of Scotland and 
England might be united in one. Commend me to my son, and 
assure him that I have done nothing which may be prejudicial to the 
kingdom ; admonish him to hold in amity with the Queen of England ; 
and See thou do him faithful Service.' 

'^ And now the tears trickling down, she bade Melvil several 
times farewell, who wept as much as she. Then turning to the earls, 
she prayed them that her servants tnight be civilly dealt withal ; 
that they might enjoy the legacies which she had bequeathed them, 
that they might stand by her at her death, and might be seut back 
into their own country with letters of safe conduct. The former 
requests they granted, but that they should stand by her at her 
death, the Earl of Kent showed himself somewhat unwilling, fearing 
some superstition. ' Fear it not ;^ she said, ' these harmless souls 
desire only to take their last farewell of me. I know my sister 
Elizabeth would not have me denied so small a matter, that my 
women should be then present, were it but for the honour of the 
female sex. I am her near kinswoman, descended from Henry VII., 
Queen-dowager of France, and anointed Queen of Scots.' 

'* When she had said thus much, and turned herseif aside, it was 
at last granted that such of her servants as she should name, should 
be present with her. She named Melvil, Burgoin, her physician, 
her apothecary, her surgeon, two women servants and others. 
Melvil bore up her train. So, the gentlemen, the two earls, and the 
sheriff, going before her, she came to the scafibld, which was built at 
the Upper end of the hall, on which was placed a chair, a cushion, 
and a block, all covered with black cloth*. As soon as she was sat 
down, and silence commanded, Bcal read the Warrant : she heard it 
attentively, yet as if her thoughts were taken up with somewhat eise. 
Then Fletcher, the Dean of Peterborough, began a long speech to 
her, concerning the condition of her life, past, present, and to come. 
She inierrupted him once or twice as he was speaking, and prayed 
him not to trouble himself; protesting that she was firmly fixed in 



the ancient Catholic religion ^ and for it was ready to shed her blood. 
When he eamestly prayed her to true repentance, and to put her 
whole trust in Christ by an assured faith, she answered that in that 
religion she was bom, bred, and was ready to die. The earls said 
they would pray for her, to whom she said, that she would give 
them hearty thanks, if they would pray with her, * bat to join,* con- 
tinued she, * in prayer with you, who are of another religion, would 
In me be a heinous sin.* 

** Then they appointed the Dean to pray ; with whom, while the 
multitude that stood round, were praying, she feil down on her 
knees, and holding the crucifix before her, in her hands, prayed in 
Latin, with her servants, out of the Office of the blessed Virgin Mary, 

f^ After the Dean had ceased, she, in English words, recommendp 
ed the church, herson, and Queen Elizabeth to God; beseeching 
him to tum away bis wrath from tbis island ; and professing that she 
reposed her hope of salvation iu the blood of Christ ; lifting up the 
crucifix, she called upon the celestial choir of saints to make inter- 
cession to Him for her ; she forgave all her enemies, and kissing the 
crucifix, and signing herseif with the cross, she said, ' As thy arms, 
oh Christ ! were spread oi)t upon the cross, so receive me with the 
stretched out arms of thy mercy, and forgive my sins.' Then the 
executioners asked her forgiveness, which she granted them. And, 
when her wonaen-servants had taken off her uppcr garments, 
lamenting the while, she kissed them, and signing them with the 
cross, bade them, with a cheerful countenance, forbear their 
womanish lamentations, ' for now,' said she, ' shaU I rest from all my 
sorrows.' In like manner, turning to her men-servants, who likewise 
wept, she signed them likewise with the cross, and smiling, ))ade 
them farewell: and now, having covered her face with a linen 
handkerchief, and laying herseif down on the block, she repeated, 
from the Psalm, 'In Thee, oh Lordl do I trust, let me never be 
confounded.' Then stretching out her body, and repeating many 
times, * Into thy hands, oh Lord ! Icommend my spirit,' herhead wa$ 
stricken off, at two strokes: the Dean crying out. So let Queen 
Elizabeth's enemies perish ; the Earl of Kent answering, Amen : the 
multitude, meanwhile, sighing and sorrowing. A circumstance 
occurred which added greatly to the interest of this affecting scene r 
when they were about to remove the body of the unfortunate Queen» 
her little dog, which had followed her ta the scaffold unobserved» 
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esciarsie, et qucsties encores en bonne sante^ de quoy luy auuoit as^ 
sure vottrc bon frere, monsieur deBaieulx, qui s'estoit tant cnquis alors 
de Dies nouvelles, ce qui ma men se presentent si bonne occasion, da 
retour du presidant de Tours mou chansellier, de luy Commander 
en soustienne vous aller visiter de ma part, et porter la presente^ et 
vous fayre entendre comme mon douayre m' estant oste enTourayne, 
ie suis pour recompance renvoiee etre votre voisine, que repance 
n'auriez malagreable veu Pansiene conoissance entre nous, et ce que 
i' ay eu l'honneur de vous etre en respect de feu roy vottre maytre ; 
despuis la mort duquel il me semble n' auuoir trouue amitie in co- 
noissance en ccs nouuelles courts, que Tendroit de ceulx qui estoient 
des siens, qui sont quasi tous separes a present. Et pour le fayre 
court, ie n'cusse sceu auuoir voisin, duquel ie feusse plus contente, 
comme ce porteur tou dira ; auquel ie vous prie donner credit comme 
feriez a moy mesmes : et ou il aura besoiag de votre fauuenr et con- 
seill pour mon Service, V enayder, comme ma fiance est en vou : et 
que par son moien dors en amant i' auray de voz nouuelles, et vous 
des miennes. Et pour ne fayre tort a sa sufisance, le finiray par mes- 
affectionnees recommendations a vous et a votre famme, priant Dieu 
TOus donner, Monsieur d'Humieres, en sante tres heureuse etlougue 
vie. De Scheflld le xxvi de May. Vottre meilleure et plus assuree 
ensienne amye, MARIE. 

A Monsieur d* Humieres, 



Mary, Queen ofScotSf to the Duke de Nevers, 1575.* 
Mon Cousin, — I' ay resccu vostre honeste et courtoyse lettre, 
auuesque tres grand contentement, pour le tesmoignasge que me 
donner par iscelle, que meslongues aduersites n'ont eu le pouuoir de 
vous oster la bonne voulonte en la quelle i auuois tousiours fait estast 
de vous trouuer, de fayre pour moy, ou loccasion seu presenteroit 
comme pour l'une de voz meilleures parentes et amyes. Et tant 
senfant que ie veuille ncsglisger une teile ofire de vous, que ie vous 
priray mettre amy a present en l'affaire de mon duche de Thourayne, 
lequel on me veut oster ; et me donner et a mes gens fauueur et con- 
seill pour acsepter Peschange qui me sera offert« a ce que ie n' i fasse 
si grande perte. Vous pouuez assez considerer V estast auquel ie 



♦ No. 8702, fo. 122, MSSi in the Royal Library at Paris. 
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but that of her conduct towards Queen Mary, it xnufit for e^er have 
stamped her character with infamy. This, however, unfortunately, 
was far from being the case ; her life seems to have been as much 
more stained with evil passions and evil decds, than that of her 
unfortunate rival, as her end was more miserable. As a contrast to 
the death of the Queen of Scots, (as it has here been related,) I 
shall give the account of that of Elizabeth as described in Miss 
Aikin'« Memoirs of the Court of Qtteen Elizabeth, 

" When I came to the court (says Robert Cary, the kinsman of 
Elizabeth,) I found the Queen ill-disposed, and she kept her inner 
lodging ; yet she hearing of my arrival, sent for me. I found her in 
one of her withdrawing Chambers, seated low upon her cushions. 
She called me to her ; 1 kissed her band, and told her that it was my 
chiefest happiness to see her in safety and in health. She took me 
by the band and wrung it hard, ai)d said, No, Robin, I am not well ; 
and then discoursed with me on her indisposition ; and that her 
heart had been sad and heavy for ten or twelve days ; and in her 
discourse she fetched not so few as forty or fifty great sighs. I was 
grieved at the heart to see her in this plight; for in all my li^-time 
I never knew her fetch a sigh, but when the Queen of Scots was 
beheaded. I used the best words that I could to persuade her from 
this melancholy humour, but I found by her that it was too deep 
rooted in the heart, and hardly to be removed." * * * 

" From that day forward she became worse and worse. She re- 
mained upon her cushions four days and nights at least. All about 
her could not persuade her either to take any sustenance o" go to 
bed." * # * « On Wednesday, 23d March, she grew 

speechless. That afternoon by signs she called for her Council ; and 
by putting her band to her head when the King of Scots was named 
to succeed her, they all knew he was the man she desired should 
reign after her. About six at night she made signs for the archbishop 
and her chaplains to come to her ; at which time I came in with 
them, and sat upon my knees fiill of tears to see that heavy sight. 
Her Majesty lay upon her back with one band in the bed and the 
other without. The bishop kneeled down by her, and examined her 
first of herfaith; and she so punctually answered all bis questions 
by lifling up her eyes and holding up her hands, as it was a comfort 
to all beholders. After he had continued long in prayer tili the old 
man's knees were weary, he blessed her and meant to rise and leave 
her. The Queen made signs with her band. My sister Scrope^ 
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knowiflg her meaafaig, iold tbe bishop the Queen desired he woold 
yny still. He did §o for a long half bour after, and tben tboogh 
to leave her. The lecond time she made sign» to bim to continoe 
kl praycr. He did §o for half an hoor more ; with eamest cries to 
God for her »ouV* health, which he uttered with that fervency of 
f pirit, ai tbe Queen to all our sight much rejoiced at, and gave 
tet timony to im all of her Christian and comfortaUe end. By thit 
time it grcw latc, and erery one departed, all but the women that 
attended her. Bctween one and two o'clock, on Thursday moming, 
he that I left in the Cofferer's Chamber, brought me word that the 
Queen was dead." 

Ooe of her pbsrsieians writes, " It was alter labouring nnder a 
morbid mclancholy for ncarly tbree weeks, which brought on Stupor 
not unmixod with some indications of a disordered fancy, that the 
Queen cxpircd. During all this time, she could neither by reasoning» 
entreaticK, or artiflccs, be brought to make trial of any medical aid» 
And with difllrulty was pcrsuaded to take sufficient nourishment to 
•ustain naturr, taking also vcry little sleep, and that not in bed but 
on ru^hionii» wluire she would sit whole days motionless and sleepless» 
retahiing, howover, tho vi^our of her intellect to her last breath» 
tliough deprivod for tlirec days before her death of the power of 
tpcioch.*' 

Anotlicr contomporary writes, *' No doubt you »hall hear Her 
MiO«'Sty*s dcath variowly related. She made no will, neither gave 
any thing away ; so that tliey which come after shall find a well 
fiirnliihod jrwol housc, and a rieh wardrobe of more than two thousand 
f owuH, with all things eise answerable." 

Such was the miserable end of tho mcrciless persecutor of Mary, 
Queen of Scots; whut sharo the recoUectionof her conductinthat 
iustanoe had in produiin^^ her evident dcspondency, it is impossible 
tu sHy i In ttU probability it had a very considerable one. That she 
was thti hole author of the murder of Queen Mary, noone can doubt» 
(huiigh she did not scruple to sacritice an innocent person, and 
Ittithftil Hubject and servant, for the purpose of convincing the 
«uild that hhe did not wish for her death. Such artifices deceive 
KUi üue but their authors. 

If au inutauce of the worse than vanity of human greatness^ and 
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the pemicious tendency o7 unvaried prosperity were wanted, it would 
be difficult to find a stronger than this of Queen Elizabeth. The 
ceremonial of her court (we are told) rivalled the servility of the 
east ; no person of whatever rank ventured to address her otherwise 
than kneeling: and this attitude was preserved by all her ministers 
during their audiences of business. In passing along the state-rooms, 
wherever she tumed her eyes, the spectators threw themselves upon 
their knees ; so that a stranger must have been ready to cry out, 
** Isnot this a Goddess?** In public she was ever mostrichly adomed 
with the most costly dothes, set off with much gold and many 
jewels of inestimable value, and wearing very high shoes that she 
might appear taller than she was. Her table was most magnificently 
served with many side-boards of valuable plate, many of the first 
nobility waiting on her at table. 

On reading, and reflecting on, the very different lives and deaths 
of these two rival Queens, one can scarcely avoid crying out, 
" Remember, Elizabeth, that thou in thy life Urne receivedst thy 
^ood things, and likewise Mary evil things : but now, at the hour of 
death, she is comforted and thouart tormented." If the occurrences 
of life are in reality only important so far as they affect our state 
when we come to die, which is certainly the fact ; then had Mary 
much more cause to be thankful for her afflictions, than Elizabetk 
had to rejoice at her prosperity. 

The following are a few letters written by the Queen of Scots 
while in captivity at Sheffield. It is evident that she avoids opening 
her heart, or even entering at all freely on the circumstances that 
most intimately occupied her attention. They are from Hunt£&'« 
Hallamihire. 



Mary, Queen o/ ScotSy to M. d^Humieres.* 1676. 
Monsieur D'HrMiEREs, — Despuis la mort du feu roy, Monsig- 
neur, votre bon maystre, ie n'ay jamays peu auuoir inteligence de 
Tottre estast, que despuis peu de temps, eusa que Rallay mena 



♦ In a volume entitled, Memoires du Regne du Roy Henry HI. 
No. 8715, fo. 76, of MSS. in the Royal Library at Paris, 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE 

OF 

MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 



*' Time is contiaually employed in slow]y removing the obstacles 
which Prejudice has interposed to prevent the perception of 
TrutK** Common Sense. 



In the Review by Johnson, in 1760, of Tytlem,*8 Enquiry 
into the Evidence •oohich has been producta against Mary; 
Qjueen qf ScotSy he says, ^' It has now been &shionable for 
Jialf a Century to de&me and vilify the house of Stuart, and to 
exalt and magnify the reign of Elizabeth. The Stuarts have 
found few apologists; for the dead cannot pay for praise, and 
who will, without reward, oppose the tide of popularity? Yet 
there «tili remains among us, not wholly extinguished, a zeal 
for truth, and a deabre for establishing right, in Opposition to 
iashion«" 

*^ Since Johnson tfaus wrote, many and great change8,"{says 
Mr« Chalmers, in bis Li/e ofMary, Queen qf Scots, lately 
published, '^ have taken place in respect to all these topics. In 
privat investigation, in puUic opinion, in the fortune of £uni- 
liesi in the fiuneofsoverdgns^miich «Iteration has occi^ The 
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house qf Stuart hasJaUenJbr eoer; the conduct of Elizabeth 
has been more minutely examined; while the policy of her 
reign has been more precisely investigated. The more the 
evidence which artifice produced, and ambition propagated 
against the Scottish Queen, has been examined by ci^ticismy 
as well as by candour, the more has her conduct been deared^ 
her inuocence established, and her. misfortunes piti^d. Much 
does her increasing fame owe to the Examination of Gooo all ; 
much to the Enquiries of Tvtler, but much more to the 
argumenta and eloquenoe of Whitaker in lud Viüdication •*" 
and I may add much more still, to the clear Statements, and 
stubbom facts, of George Chalmers, £sq« F.R.S. R«A«^ 
in his Life of Mary^ Queen of Scots. * " Truth may be 
concealed for a time, but caonot be exploded, by whatever 
artifice/' 

Having made these few preliminary remarks> I will now 
proceed to sketch a slight. outline of the Ljfe ^Müry, Qi^fn 
^Scots. 

The two riy4 Roses were united in the mairiage o( 
Henry YII. witb Elizabeth of York« Of this marriage were 
bom Henry YIU, ^d the Lady Margaret« Henry VUI. 
left three legitimate chüdren, l^ward the VI.| who supceeded 
himy Msffjf who next rcdgned, and Elizabeth her sticces^or oa, 
tbe throne» Maryi Queea of Scots, was grandaughter tq the 
Lady Margaret, daughter of Henry VIL, who married Jam^ 
IV. of Scotland, and she was daughter to his son and successor, 
Jf^pes y. She was therefore dearly, during |he rwgn of 
£Iiaidbeth) the presumptive heir to the £ng^i«b throne. James Yk 



^- The facts and quotations in this Work, not acknowledged, are 
&camtbis tource, in wlüahtiieF areiullsrütateda«döleariF establuhfed^ 
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was tmte marriad: fint to Mag^dene of France, daugbtot 
«rf Fnmcis I» She bemg oC a weak and sickly firatne^ ontf 
iO^vivid her aiti^ in Sooüand f(»1y days. He next married 
Mlbrf c^ Guia^^ thie mlowed Duehess of Longueville, Uni 
dünglilef of Claudcr, thiker cf Gtiise. Jame«, wfao was a most 
Mmuäied md {»rofligate character, only snrvived his second 
mstj^ag^ tofWt years and a half; he then died of pKemature M 
igOy ätrd disfe^ypointed ambition. He had three childien by 
kl» secdnd ttiarriage, vis. James and Aitliur, who both died 
before bim, and Mary thä subjecl öf these memoirs, who watf 
bom on the 7th of December, 1542. The mother of Maijv 
Queen öf Scots, was a woman of a masculine l^irit, a strong 
midefstaiäding, and enlightened niind. To her, Mary Waa 
mdebt^d fer the foundation of a very excellent education. 

The infant Mary, Queen of Scots, was scarcely a month 
6ld, before she was sbught for, in his rough way, by Henry 
VIIL, as a wife for his son, afterwards £dward VL The 
proposal was so acceptable to almost all parties^ that it was 
äoon agreed upon and ratified ; the Earl of Huntly, who was then 
a*prisoner in England, only observing, ^^ I mislike not so much 
the mateh, as the way of wooing." Henry, however, does not 
appear to häve reinained much longer satisfied with his sonV 
affianced tn&nt wife, than with any of his own Queens : for he 
violated the treaty, almost as soon as it was concluded, by 
seizing a number of Scottish ships withoüt any reaaonable 
pretext. 

This conduct of Henry*s, and the subsequent vile, and 
almost, savage war,- led to the acceptance by the SdottiA 
govemment of the proposal of the French ambassador, for a 
renewal of the ancient alliance with France. This was followed 
by the affiancing of the youug Queen of Scots with the Dauphin, 
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and thd removal of the former^ then about ab; years ofage, to 
be cducated in^ France. She waa aceoippanied hy. four young 
ladies, nearly ef her own age, all Marys, who: had been hec 
play-Mows: they remained with her during the ii^iole oi her 
jcontinuance in France^ and returned with her, wh^ a widow, 
^o their natire hind« The King of France received her wit^ 
all the attention which her rank and drciunstances demanded» 
and resolved to edueate iier in a manner likely to. form a 
daughter worthy to ahare the throne of his kingdon^ with hia 
ffcm« This intention was allowed on all hands to ^ve been 
CuUy accomplished- Her most inveterate enemiea haye admittod 
her to h&ve been eminently distinguished by every feminin^ 
grace, and by many other accoxnplishments, rarely poss^ssed m^ 
the same degree in those times by females. Her person 
dignified, graceful, and lovely, her temper amiable, and her 
mind well informed, perhaps no fen^le ever ascended a throne» 
at sixteen years of age, so quaÜfied to engage all hearts in 
her favour, or so warranted by circumstances to look forward« 
with confident hope, to a life of more of earthly felicity than 
commonly falls to the lot of mortals in any Station ; yet no 
human being that ever existed, has afforded a stronger instance- 
of the futility of all worldly promises than that of Mary^ Queen 
of Scots, Her whole life, firom the cradle to the grave, 
exhibits a moral lesson more kitensely interesting, and more 
powerfully impressiye, than perhaps any other which the annal» 
even of thrones haye produced. 

The Queen of Scots was married to Francis, the Dauphin 
of France, in the Church of Notre-Dame, on Sunday, the 
24th of April, 1558« During the absence of the infiint Queen 
flrom Scotland, her mother was appointed Queen Regent of 
that kingdom, then distracted by both civil and religioiis con*. 
^ntions in no common degree. 
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MARY, QUEEN OF ^CÖTäi & 

The Rcfbmiatibn there had then produced few besides 
lamentable effects. The conduot of its promoters in Scotland' 
appeara to have been as directly opposite to that of Him wham 
ikey professed to consider as tbeir Divine Master, as can well 
be^ conceived. Rude^ boisterous, oveibearing, treaicheröusy 
mtuderous, they conddered all measures lawful which tbey 
jlidged to be expedient* P^rpetually faanissed by these men at 
kome,. and hy the unjust interferenoe of the deceptious Queen 
of England and her intriguing minister Cecil, • the Qäeeii' 
Begent died in the Castle of Edinburgh about the end of the 
j&a 1S59^^ She died wom oist by careS and infirmities, de» 
qUring with her last luraath, that she forgave all wha had either 
opposedher govemment, or insuked her person. A ^ecimen 
of-the di£^ent sentiments and language of those whom she 
tfaus foTgayO) may be gathered £rom the obserrations of Knox. 
upon this oodasion, in the history whioh he wrote and publtshed : 
M Shoftly after, she (the Queen Regent) finished her unhappy 
li£»9-^-4inha|^yy we say, io -Scotland from the first hoitf that she 
ente|red.:into it, unto the day that she dqxirted this life. God, 
{91 bis great mercy's sake, rid us £rom the Test of the Guisiaa 
yood ! Amen 1" On the lOth July, 1559, died Henry II. of 
^xan^. He was succeeded by the Dauphin, Francis U., the 
husband of the Queen of Scots, he being then little more than 
fifieen years of age* On Dec 5» 1560, he likewise died. 

What an eventful page has thi$ been to poor Mary, now 
only eighteen years of age. It is almost impossible to proceed 
without stopping to reflect and moralize on such a concatenation 
of rapidly passing important eyents oc<;uzring to one so young^ 
I.must, bowever, go on. . 

' . - ' . , ■ ' . 

The peace of Chateau Cambresifl, in 1559> left the Scotch 
more leisure and opportunity to engage tiiemjselves in civil broüs^ 
VOL. I. X 
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Eüzabetli bciag bound nct to sikigl« with tbeir eonoerns 
v^iether political er leli^ous. Hus opportunity tke Scoltidl 
Insargents and Refoimen did not ne^cU Pertii was ttkesa, 
|x>8&ession of hj ihem ; ihe Abbey of Scone, with the rdigiout 
liouaes of Stirling, linlithgow, and EdintMH^, tbey oonsiuned 
ipilk imhallowed fiiei. The Queen Regent, then fisttered and 
|ieip]ei:e4» became tkmd, vacilklii^, and indecisife, yrhiik hmt 
opponeats, daring and {eatocum», bound by no lies but expe- 
dieacy, neglected not to ^ptoGt bj her giowing weaknew> 

The Queen of &i^bad« r^arding as Htde as the Reformers 
any treaties which stood in the wa^ of her wishes or her interest) 
ms neither r^uctant nor taidy in iending tfaem her aid ; ha 
coDScientious and pious Seoetary, Ceeü, declaring, that *^ 1£ 
the Queen wiM not comply, (with the demands of h«rrebellious 
floli^ects^) ihea is it apparent, €rod Ahnighty is pleaaed to 
tonsfer &om her the rule of the kingdom Ibr the weal of all." 
Ulis was a nost convenie&t oeadusion fbr the ** good and 
loving coBsdn^ of Queen Maiy to come tow A war of woni% 
as vdl as of swords, was wa^ed between the eontending parties : 
in the fimner the Queen Regent had the advamtage, but it 
stood her in htüe stead» mig/^ in that, as in most simikr 
instances, orercomiBg righL In this distracted State was the 
kingdon on the death of the Queen Regent. 

BJbzAeäk now scnt a a^fuadrony under the command of 
Adrotral Wuater, who cast anchor befere Lekh in Januaiy, 
1559-60^ under pretea^ of seardttng for ptrates. The real 
object üw couid doubt. She also put her amy in motion 
lunthwaid from Berwick in April, and this without reasond^le 
pretext, in the face of a very recently ratified treaty. She 
Ukewise nosr succeeded in {urocuring, by very unjustifiable 
meauiy fiom selfn^poiated &oteh negodatoxs^ whaet was called 
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tbe **^ Peace ef EdmhurgkT m wlüdk k was •fipnktedy 
vvitboul the ooneuirence ef titt QoecB of Scats^ tbat s&e 
(Mary) should abstein *^ mall times Coming'* front osmg and 
beaiing tbe anna aad tkle o£ the kingdoBia cdT England and 
Ijfeland. If Mary bad lalified thia» ske wouid^ve beca 
relinquishing ber iuidoid»ted right to tiie tbronea of tboae 
kingdoma on tbe demise of Elizabeth witbout issue» Tbis^ 
boweyer, abe never would eonceni ta do^ and tbe treaty eonse- 
quently never wa» sati£yed» 

Tbe Duke de Cbattelheraalty a weaik priare, was the benr 
presomptiye to tbe throne of Scotlaad; during the Queen'a 
abaence be ou^t to bare been gov^mor of tbe khigdom ; tbal 
office> boweyer> was usurped and poasessed by Lord JaxBes^ a 
bastard son of tbe Queen's father» James V. Under h^ 
autbority» a sort of parliame&t was aasembled, by wbkb the 
establisbed religioii waa dbolisbed» and tbe confession qfjaithy 
tben professed, estaldiabed. ConunissioneES were sent by tbem 
to Paria to aoiidt tbe Queen^a ratifieation of tbe act ; ^la, bow- 
ever^ aa migbt bave been> and was, faveseen, sbe refused doing» 
Tbe proceedioga of tbia eonventional parliament were nev«p 
acknovHbdged as legal by tbe Qneeii» nor erer printed. 

A^r tbe death of Francis II.,. the Quera Motber noi 
liking 80 fbnnidable a rival, b^ved in suck a maaner to her 
daugbter-in-law, as to compel the Queen of Scots to relire» in 
tbe first place to Rheims, to her aunt the Abbess, and afber- 
wards to resolye od retunung to her natm couotry and ^one. 

The Lord James came orer to France to invite tbe Queen 
back to ScotLand. This ndbdenan bad a double and difiicult 
game to j^ay. He bad kmg been acting ia the interest o# 
Elisabeth^ wbile he bad views in Scotland| and ^yours to 
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obtain hörn Mary, which rendered it necessary to deceive her. 
His task unhappily was but too easy for a villain to perfonn. 
Among all Mary's good qualities, that of a deep penetration 
ioto tbe human heart, was not one. She was neither suspicious, 
imtable> noi implacable. A too confiding trust in the spedous 
pi^tences of deceivers was one of her most fatal errors. 

After obtaining from Mary a promise of the earldom of 
Marray, Lord James retumed to Scotland through Londoriy 
and it is said, secretly recommended to Cecil to way-lay and 
secure tbe person of the Queen of Scots on her voyage to 
Scotland. Randolpb and other emissaries of Elizabeth were 
VC in the mean time very busy fomenting discontent, and endear 
vpuring to form associations against tbe young Queen. 

With a heavy foreboding heart the Queen of Scots left the 
coast of France. The pro^ect before her was gloomy in the 
extreme. She took with her the foiu* fiuthful Marys, other- 
wise she seems not to have beheld one single cheering ray 
beamiug from the dreary coast of her native land, to guide or 
welcome her retum. The natural dir^ctor and the protectress 
of her in&ncy had sunk under the struggle (though much more 
equal to it than herseif,) which she knew that she was destined 
to encounter. Well might ^e look back upon the receding 
coast of France, and cry ^^ Farea>eU,JarewellJbr eoer^ France^ 
fareuodl /" 

The fleet of Elizabeth (she having basely refused the 
Scottish Queen a safe-conduct,) was on the sharp look-out 
in the Channel. Mary escaped it, faowever, and arrived in safety 
at Leith, on the 19th August, 1561. Some of her ships, 
.Qpiitfuning her stud and other things, were taken by the 
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English fleety and detained for some time, tbough afterwardf 
restored. 

Her recq)tion at her native court was as cold and as cbeer- 
less as she could have anticipated. So little prenaration had 
been made to receive her, that even Holyrood House was not 
in a State to accommodate ber. Sbe, bowever, recelved every 
one gracionsly, and accommodated berself, with a good grace, 
to ber Situation, appalling as it was. 

Tbe subject of reltgion, under tbe circumstances in which 
Mary retumed to ascend in person tbe throne of Scotland, 
would be, in all respects, of tbe most importance. To ber it 
certainly appeared of a higher nature than merely a political 
engine. However yielding Mary may have been in other 
respects, on tbe score of religion she was, even then, and 
remained so througb life, firm and sincere. No worldly views 
or advantages, no promises, no persuasions, no threatenings, no 
sufFerings, coul^ ever induce ber for a moment to forsake tbe 
religion which she venerated, an^ which was the religion of ber 
country uid of her fore&thers. This, in such a character, 
and in such circumstances, is a most remarkable trait, and 
sbould, in considering her life, never be lost sight of, because 
much of the seeming errors of her conduct may be explained 
by it, consistent with her perfect innocence. So far, however, 
was she from being a bigotted intolerant persecutor, that wben 
she was convinced that such a choice of ministers of State 
would be for tbe peace of the kingdom, she witbout besitation 
appointed tbose of tbe rrformed religion to the offices of 
most power and trust. Her domestic servants she, of course, 
cbose to have of tbe Roman Catbolic persuasion« Had tbose 
officers of State been honest men, tbe kingdom might have 
been govemed in prosperity and peace, in spite of tbe treache^ 
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sott» madiinations oT ElTcabeth and Cecä. They were Bot 
want^hg in abilities ; but honourable integrity and fidelity pooF 
Mary never found in any one man of her own country in 
vA&m she placed confidenoe. Her natural brotker« the Lord 
Ames, ahe appoiüted her minion or prime minist». He waa 
a^maa of great talfenta and ambition, and a strenuous supporter 
o( Ae cause of the reformation. He had long coisrted the 
ßvour of the Queen of England and her minister Cecil, at the 
expense of the honour, l^e peaoe> and the prosperity of his 
0wn; country. To this man the Queen of Scots, too confi- 
diintfy^ intrusted the govemment ofher kingdom. His obj^ect, 
ik dearly appears, was, from the first, to obtaiu the Regency &f 
qfike kingdom for himselH This will fully explain his other- 
^^UBe inexplieable coaduct. 

Next ta the ambitious treachery of her prime minister, and 
ifia- determined hatred and Opposition of the Reformers in 
äarassing and perplexing the young Queen in the govemment 
o£ her kingdom, was the jealous hatred and unprincipled 
iBiiplicity of Elizabeth. With a presumption and malignity, 
xamt at rest, she was perpetually intermeddling, either directly 
OB indirectly, with the concerns of a Queen and a kingdom, aa 
ikdependent as herseif and her own. 

Te assist her in combating and overcoming all these, hei^ 
cBfficulties, the Queen of Scots, on her newly acquired and 
fettering throne, had not one sincere friend, one honest man, 
ene: disinterested adviser (possessed of power and influence) to 
flDunsel and support her. Malignity was at work on every 
Hand to misrepresent her motives, her words, and her actions. 
She was reviled, insulted, and persecuted, both by her reügious 
and political opponents. Even on public occasions, wretches 
were officially employed to insult her in jthe open streets ; and 
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KxkCfty tlie professed disciple of the meek and lowly «lesus, ^wbi 
prayed in his history to be rid of her blood, not only dared Ke 
«peak evtl of dignilies in tke presence of his Sovereign, Init d» 
to Insult her as to mske her weep> whik she reprored him miÜL 
M degree of gentleness that ought to bave smote the EealooB 
baibwian to the heart. What could be expected uader sudh 
circumstances firom a widowed Queen scarcely eigkteen yean 
ni age ? Let any one look at a sister, or a daughter, of tboafe 
years, and think what she could have done so situated, ranfl 
then let him answer the question. It was even attempted %9 
restrain her in the private exerdse of devotion ; nay, the en^qy 
from her good cousm (Randolph) dared to suggest 'douhta 
^^ wfaether it was not vnlawftd to obey her m all civil actione 
die being an Idolater,* Reports, too, were very preralent cdT 
intentions and plots to carry her off. 

So peiplexed and distracted was the young Queen at lengük 
by ihese annoyances, and so little did she dive into the treaditiH 
rou6 cailous heart of her good cousin, that she allowed hersdf 
to xndulge the vain expectation of reaping advantage £:om za 
personal interview with the Queen of England, and conaubeA 
her pivy Council on the subject. Noihing could shew mott 
dearly both her short-sightedness into vile human nature ^ani 
liie trouble and perplexity in which she was then involved. 

The Lord James now succeeded in attaining the first ^eitif 
towards his amlntious object, that of the eaildom of Murta^R. 
A(: this could only be effected by the ruin of Hundey, llie se* 
cond nobleman in Scotland, the Queen was innocently saÄ 
unsuspectingiy raade, by the too successful acts of her sib- 
principled immen, the instniment of the most cmd and unjoü 
proceedings. 
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The intriguing Queen of England, awäie that the Queen of 
Scots could not long remain ander her present embarrassmente 
ivitbout seeking that assistance, in her arduous labours, whick 
she might hope for firom a husband, sei her fertile wits to work 
to provide one for her. The probability of Mary's toking guch 
a Step, might appear strengthened, by the alarming circumstance 
of the privacy of her bed-room having been twice invaded by a 
wretch (Chatelard,) who paid the fbrfeit of his li£s for his tem&- 
rity. 

It is ahnost diverting to conceive the self-interested, officious 
Elizabeth, anxiously employing herseif in providing a proper 
and suitable match for her dearly beloved cousin Mary. Mary 
herseif must have secretly laughed at it, especially as the gen- 
tlemen were offered to her as suitors without their oi/vn consent. 
Eb'zabeth's busy agent (Randolph) was intrusted with this 
important negociation. It may easily be conjectured what 
were Elizabeth's real motives. If the Queen of Scots w^re to 
marry, it was of the utmost importance to Elizabeth 's plans, 
that it should be a man whom she believed she could influence. 
With this yiew she at length proposed a lover of her own, the 
Earl of Leicester. The Queen of Scots, however, in this 
instance, chose to select a husband for herseif. In doing so 
she proved that her choice was not the e£Pect of female levity^ 
or girlish love. The man whom she selected, she had never 
Been, Of all those whom she had seen (she had then seen 
Bothwell,) not one appeared such as to afibrd a prospect of 
connubial happiness. 

The young Lord Darnley, on whom the choice of Mary 
feil, she had every reason to believe would be as acceptable to 
.all parties as any man in those times could be. He was cousin 
.to jhoth the Queens^ ^nd his acpomplishmeats were in general 
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well sj^dken öL • Mary's good sister Elizabeth thought proper to 
make berself as busy upon the occasion as if the former had 
beenher daughter and dependent upon her, in the end strenu- 
ously opposing the intended match, with the assistance of.her 
enyoy, snd of Murray, who were as averse to it as herseif. . Mary> 
hqwever, persevered, though .the. Reformers». with the noUes 
whp weare &vourers of their cause^. endeavoured by force of aims 
to prevent her flrom proceeding in her design. She was mar* 
ried to Darnley^ ob Sunday> July 29> 1565« 
•* . .• . . i ... ■ . . . > 

Murray had conceived that Mary's marriage would give 
the death-wound to bis ambitious prospects, and Unding that 
all bis covert Opposition was of no avail, he determined to 
prevent it» if possible, by other means. Regardless of the 
obligations under which he lay to the . Queen, he joined and 
headed the.rebels in an attempt to.take her prisoner, if not to 
take her life« This treacherous design she narrowly eseaped« * 

... After Mary's marriage, the rebel insurgents (though a^st* 
ed, as usual,.by Mary's good sister Elizabeth,) were compelled 
to relinquish their treasonable attempts« Knox, even iiii 
the presence of Royalty itself, declaimed from the pulpit 
against the government of tioomen and boys^ Damley was 
four years younger than the Queen. Murray sought refuge in 
Ei^gland, but though. Elizabeth had no objection to annoy her 
good sister, she did not think it prudent openly to encourage 
rebds. She therefore compelled the haughty Murray, on bis 
knees, before the French and Spanish Ambassadors, to dedare 
(what was notoriously fiilse) that she had hiid nothing to do in 
the business. Murray, then thought . it advisable to retrace 
his Steps to the border counties, and endeayour, in the best 
.way he coiüd, to make his peace at home. He had found 
Elizabeth as mucb above a match for htm in hypocrisyi m ho 

VOL. I. V 
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was in that way toa much for his ovon Qiueen, Great intereat 
was made firom many quarters to obtain the pardon of tbe 
rebel Murray. Damley was soon won to his purpose, by 
obtaining the promise of his influence» when re-instated, to 
have the crown-matrimonial secured to him for h£s« The 
crying sin of Mary was not that of implacability. Perhaps^ 
too, 8be migfat miss the abihties of a man as prime minister, in 
mhom she had been accustomed (however improperly) to con<» 
fide. She was not long, then, before she was induced to 
re-admit the treacherous Munay to her councilsy though noi 
to his offioe of minion« 

Whatever partiality Mary might feel for Damley, she had 
80on cause to perceive that she had been too precipitate in her 
resolyes. A little more deliberation would have let her into 
the nature of his disposition, temper, habits, and abilities. He 
had not depth to conceal it long. Weak in intellect, and 
^loiled by proq>erity and indulgetice, he was self-opinionated, 
hasty» suspicious, and overbearing. His sudden elevation 
iumed his head, and he behaved at times as if beside himself. 
Like all weak men, he was continually receiving, or imagining, 
affironts ; with the waywardness of a child, he possessed the 
rudeness of the savage. Of a temper dose and surly, he 
cveated no friends, but made many enemies« To all her oth» 
troubles poor Mary soon fbund that she had, by her marriage, 
inflicted upon herseif a heavier grief than all the rest« She 
was not only unable (o make a friend of her husband, but while 
he was with her, she could associate with no other, with com- 
fort or safety, to any party. Her domestic cirde became t»n- 
tentious or cheerless, and by degrees the King and Queen 
were nearly estnnged £rom each other. 

It ÜB now neeessary to mention fbur pexeonagesy who are to 
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•et important parts in the remaining scene of the drama, vis« 
Rizxio, Bothwell, Morton, and Maitland, or Lethington. 

Rizzio wafi, by birth, a Piedmontese» He had been well 
tducated, and came to £dmbuigh in the suite of the Ambassft- 
dor of Savoy, in 1561. He was taken into the Queen's Ser- 
vice as valet and occasional singer. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed her private secretary for the French language. Ib this 
aitiiation he was assiduous and.&ithful. He was likewise very 
«ttentive and serviceaUe to Damley, promoting as mudi aa he 
could his marriage with the Queen. By this, and by bis ad* 
faerence to the Roman Catholic religion, he rendered himself 
exoeedin^y obnoxious to Murray, Ejiox, and their party« 
He, however, eontinued &ithfully attached both to the King 
and Queen, tül he was murdered in the presence of them both^ 
xertainly with the connivance of the fonner. 

James, Earl BothweU, was among the first of the Scotdsh 
nobles in rank. He was about twelve years older than the 
Queen. He was a man of considerable abilities, ambitious» 
and with a tum for business. He was, however, pro igate in 
his principlte and conduct. He had been emjdoyed by the 
Queen Regent on several important occasions. Before the 
zetum of Mary 6rom France, he was appointed one of the 
commissioners for governing the Idngdom in her absenoe* 
He was* one of the noUes who approved of the Queen's mar* 
riage with Damley, and was thus strongly (^posed to Mumy 
and his party« 

In 1562, the then Lord James having acquired the ahnost 
unbounded confidence of his half-sister and Queen, and ob« 
tained from her the earldom oi Murray by the ruin of the 
ChanceUor Huntley, immediately transferred the seals to his 
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oompanion and bosom friend, the Earl of Morton, thereby 
securing a very considerable degree of additional power and 
influence in the State to himself. Morton was a man apparently 
neitfaer desirous of being, nor qualified to be, moire than a 
«ateUite, and had tbervfore attached himself to Murray as hii 
primary planet. '.' 

Secretary Maitland was the son of Sir Richard Maitland, 
of Lethington, by which name he is firequently called. He 
was Secretary of State to the Queen Regent, and was a man of 
undoubted {dbilities. His prindples neither pölitical nor reli- 
^ious were by any means fixed, but seem to have fluctuated as 
interest or circumstances influenced. He endeavoured to serrej^s 
or to appear to serve, two masters, so that he might be ready 
to hold eventually by the one whose interest should preponde- 
rate. He was depiived of bis office for some time by Mary,, 
who clearly perceived his treachery, but he was, notwithstand- 
ing, soon after rerinstated. He was more trusted by Eliza- 
beth and Cecil than any c^ the other treadierous ministers o{ 
die iU-serred Queen pf Scots« 

*■ ' ' '. " 

^ With such a husbandi such a prime minister, such a 
dumceUor, such a secretary of State, and such a good cousin as 
Elizabeth, Mary must have been something more than human 
to have-escaped unsullied and uninjured, surrounded as she 
was on every band by the most inveterate enemies of herseif 
f&d her religion» 

• 

We have now to relate one of the foulest transactions that 
the pages of history have ever recorded. This cannot be done 
more clearly than in the words of the Queen herseif in her 
fetter to the ArchbishÖp of Glasgow, tben her Ambassador at 
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FmSf espedally as the account whicb she there gives is not 
controverted in any material point by any of her historians. 

*^ Upon the 9th day of March, we being at even^ about 
jBeven hours, in our cabinet, at our supper, sociated with our 
sister, the Countess of Argyle, our brother, the commendator 
of Holyrood House, the lard of deich (Beaton,) Arthur 
Erskin, and certain others our domestic servitors, in quiet man- 
ner, Qspecially by reason of our evil disposition (illness) being 
counseUed to sustain ourselves with flesh, having then passet 
ahnost to the end of seven months in our birth, the King, our 
husband, come to us, in our cabinet, and placed himself beside 
US, at our supper. The Earl of Morton, and Lord Liudsay, 
with tbeir assisters, boden in warlike manner (properly armed) 
to the number of eighteen persons, occupied the whole entry 
of our palace of Holyrood House, so that, as they beheved, it 
was not passable £[>r any persoh, to escape forth of the same« 
In that mean time, the Lord Ruthven, boden in like manner 
(equally armed,) with bis complices, took entry perforce, in our 
cabinet ; and there seeing our secretary David Riccio, * among 
others our servants, declared he had to speak with him. In 
this instant, we required the King, our husband, if he knew 
any thing of that enterorize, who denied the same : Also, we 
commanded the Lord Ruthven, under the pain of treason, to 
avoid him forth of our presence, (he (Riccio) then for refuge 
took safeguard, having retired him behind our back,) but 
Ruthven, with bis complices, cast down our table upon ourself» 
put violent hands on him, Struck him over our Shoulder with 
whinyards (hangers,) one part of them standing before our face', 
mük bended dags (icocked pistok,) most cruelly took him out 
of 01^ ci^inet, ^d at t)ie entry of our chamber, gave him fifty- 
six strokes with whinyards, and swords. In doing whereof^ 
we were not only Struck with great dread, but also by su'ndrie 
considerations was most justly induced to take extreme fear of 
Q}ir life. After this deed, immediately, the said I^ord Ruthven, 
Coming again into our presence, declared how they, and their 
complices, were highly ofiended with our proceedings and ty- 
xtnny, which was not to them tolerable ; how we were abused, 



* This is the proper spelling of the name« 



• 
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hj ihe Said David, whom they had actually put to deatb, 
namely, in taking his counsel, for maintenance of the aocienft 
religion ; debaring of the lords, Yiho were fugitives, and enter- 
taining of amity with foreign princes and nations, with whom 
me were confederate ; putting also upon coüneil, the lords 
Bothwell and Huntley, who w^re traitors^ and with whom he 
(Riccio) associated himsdf/' 



After this secne of horror, the Queen fled xioith her hw 
land to Dunbar Castle, where they were joined by nuuiy of 
|he loyal nobility, with their foUowers, so as to enable them to 
letum with some assurance of safety, in about five days, to 
Edinburgh. Morton, Ruthven, Maitland, Lindsay, Knox^ 
and others, fled to dilPerent places to avoid, f^r the present, the 
•nn of the law. They knew Mary's forgiving temper too well 
not to hope eventually for pardon. In fact (with two excep- 
tions of mean persons, Scot and Yair,) the conspirators were 
soon re-admitted to their forfeited stations; Maitland being the 
tast to whom the Queen s lenity was extended. 

The time of the Queen*s deUvery now drawing near, sh« 
tetired for peace and safety into the Casäe of Edinburgh, to 
await there the event of her accouchement. The expectation 
of the murderers and disafi&cted, of a miscarriage, or a monster, 
were disappointed ; .the Queen was safidly delivered of a fine 
male child on the 19th June, 1565. The news of this unex- 
pected event happened to reach the ears of Mary's good cousia 
]Blizabeth, when she was in high spirits, daneing, after suppery 
at Grreenwich. She was so unprepared for it, that it spoiled 
ber mirth and her daneing for the night. Before moming, 
however, the Queen had conquered the xuomany and she was so 
rejoiced to hear of the event, that she informed MelviU, that 
the news which he had brought her had recovered her firom a 
fit of sickness which she had had for fifteen days. 
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Hie King and Queen continued to live in the flame uncom« 
fertable manner, his wayward humours precluding the possibi« 
iirjr of residing ^th him with any satis&ction : indeed be aknoit 
entirely absented himself firom the Queen's soci^. Hia beb^ 
viour to the nobüity was so o£Pensive as to become imbearaUe^ 
and they avoided his Company as much as be did theirs. 

In 15669 ^^ proceeded so fiff as to write to the Pope and 
other Catbolic potentates, complaining that the Queen waa 
neglecting the interest of the Catholics. Cöpies of these let- 
ters Game to the Queen*s band«, which tended not a little to 
estrange them from each other. He went so &r as to make 
preparations for leaving the kingdom, 3Fet he did the Queea 
the justice publicly to declarebefore the privy Council, that she 
had given him no cause of ofience« 

Duiing a tour which the Queen made the same year to 
Berwick and other places, while at CraigmiUar, on the 2d 
December, a formal proposition was made to her by Murray, 
Argyle, Huntley, MaitLind, and many others, to consent to a 
divorce between herseif and Damley. Though this propositiom 
was backed with all their eloquence, particularly by Bothtoell, 
«he gave a most strong and decided deniaL On the 5th of 
the same month, she retumed. to Edinburgh, and remained 
there tili the llth, when she went to Stirling to prepare for the 
baptism of her son, which took place on the 17th of the same 
month, Damley, though there, refusing, with his usual ob« 
stinacy and waywardness, to be present at the ceremony. Ob 
the 24th, he left the Castle abruptly without even takingr leave 
of the Queen, and went to visit his fether at Glasgow. Ob 
äie Hth January, the Queen arrived at Edinbuigh with her 
in&utson. 
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Damley, on bis arrival at Glasgow, was seized with th^ 
SDÜall pox. Mary^ on hearing of it, sent her own pfaysician to 
him, but havihgthe charge of the bahnt, did not herseif visit 
him tül about the 25ih, when he was recoveiing, . She brougfat 
her husband in a chariot, and arrived at Edinburgh oh thi 51 sC. 
By Order of the physician, a house belonging to the provost, 
in a place called the Kirk-o-Field, had been prepared for him 
as a coiivalescent patient. Here the Que«a frequendy^visited 
hinii and sometitnes dept in the house, tbey having efiected 
a jreccmciliation ht£ore her going to him at Glasgow. She 
^nt the erening of the 9th F^bniary with him tili eleven 
o'doök, but haying engaged to attend the marriage of two of 
her domestics, she then left him, kissing him, and putting pn^ 
of her own rings on bis finger, as a token of love and reconci- 
liation. At two o'clock, an explosion took place, and the 
house was blown to pieees. The body of the King and that 
of bis servant Taylor were fisund in an adjoining garden with-^ 
out any marks of fire or violence upon them. 

' On the llth, the Queen wrote the following letter to the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, then her resident at Paris« 

** Maist Rev« Fader in God, and traist counseilor, we grait 
ye weil : We have receivit, this moming, your letters of the 
27th of January, by your servant, Robert Dury, containing in 
ane part sie advurtisement, as we find^ by effect, overtrue, albeit 
thife succes has not altogether been sie, as the authoris of that 
mischievous £ict had preconceivit in their mind, and had put it. 
in execution, gif God, in bis mercy, had not preseryit us, and 
reservit us, as we traist, to the end we may tak a rigorous ven- 
geance of that mischievous deed, qiihiik, or it söuld remain 
uhpunisbit, we had rather lose hfe, and all. The matter i^ 
horriUe, and sa stränge, as we believe the like was «ever hard . 
of in any country. This night past being the 9th of February, 
a little after twa houris, after midnight, the house quhairin the' 
King was logit was in ane instaut blawin in the air, h«. lyand 
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«leipand in his bed, with sie a vebemende, that of the haiü 
loffügy Wallis, and other, there is nathing remaimt, na, not a 
stane above anöther, but all eifber carreit far away, or düng in 
dross to tbe täry grdund stane. It mon be done be force of 
powder, and appearis, to have been a myue : Be qubome it 
has been done, or in qubat manner, it appearis not as yet« We 
doubt not bot, according to the diligence oure counsal has 
begun älreddie to use tbe cehaintiä of all sal be usit schortlie ; 
and the same being discoverit, ^hilk we wott God will nerer 
süSter to ly Ind, we hope to punish the same with sie rigor, as 
sal serve, for example, of this crueltie to all ages to cum. 
Allwayes, quhoever has taken this wicked interprys in hand^ 
we assure ourself it was dressit alswel for us, as for the King ; 
for we lay the maist part of all the last week in that same; 
loging, and was thair accompanyit with the maist part of the 
lordis, that ar, in this town, that same m'ght, dt midnight, and 
öf very chance taryit not all night, be r^ason of sum mask in 
the abbaye ; but, we believe it was not chance, but God to puti 
it in our hede« We depeschit this be^ars upon the sudden, 
and therefor wraitis to you the mair schorthe« The rest of 
jrour letter, we sal answer at mair laser, within four or five 
dayis, by your owne servant. And sua, for the present, com- 
mittis you to Almightie God. At Edinburgh, the llth day 
of Februar, 1566-7." 



The Queen removed £rom Holyrood House to the Castle^ 
and, shutting herseif up in a dark room, remainedtill the State 
of her health rendered it necessary, both on her own account 
and that of her child, to insist on her removing. By the desire 
of the piivy Council she retired into the country, on the 16th 
February, to Lord Seaton*s. On the lOth March she retum- 
ed to Edinburgh, and on the 19th the young prince was de« , 
livered to the Earl of Mar and conveyed to Stirling Castle, 
there to be educated tili the age of seventeen. The Queen's 
govemment ofiered high rewards for the discovery of the mur« 
derers of the king. Bothwell was placarded as the murdereri 
and even underwent a kind of mook tiial, and was acquitted« 

•■■ ■ . , , . . • • t ■ 
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On the l4th April, the parliamdtit assembled, being open* 
ecl by the Queen in person. In this parliament an Act was 
{Missed by the Queen^ gi^ng toleration to all her subjects to 
Worship God in their own way« After the rising of the par- 
liament the most extraordinary measure was resorted to that the 
annals of folly, impertinence, and absurdity can produce. 
Bothwell, the almost universally accused murderer ^f the King, 
was married a little while before to ka amiable and aocomplisli- 
ed woman. Yet had Morton, Maitland, and Murray's faction 
(for Murray himself had, without any apparent reason, retired 
to France,) contrived to obtain from eight bishops and twice 
as many peers, a declaration of Bothwell's innocence, and of 
hxs being the ßttest hushand for the Queen, and engaging to 
defend the proposed marris^ wilh their lives and fortunes. 
On the 2 Ist of April, the Queen went to visit her son at 
Stiriing, and on her retum on the 24th, was seized by Bothwell 
at the head of eight hundred borsemen, and conveyed with her 
attendants to hiis Castle of Dunbar. The Queen was there 
detained solely and fully in bis power for niany days. During 
all this time (as she afterwards complained,) not a sword was 
unsheathed, nor a man stirred in her defence or for her rescue« 

On Bothwell bringing the Queen to the Castle of Edin« 
burgh, bis wife and himself both sued for a divorce, which wa» 
soon obtained. On the 12th May, the Queen entered the 
Court of Session, and there made d^daration of her good mind 
towards Bothw^U, the murderer of her husband, and the ra- 
visher of herseif. On the 14<th she entered into a formal coif- 
tract of marriage with hitn, having previously created him Duke 
of Orkney. On the 15th May they were mamed. 

The whole country, as might well be imagined, was tbrbwn 
into strong agitation by these extraordinaiy occurrences, the 
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ingurgents ndsing great damour : from the effects of theie the 

Queen thought it prudent to take refuge in Dunbar Castle. 

She was there at length joined by such considerable forces as 

encouraged her to take the field against the insurgents. The 

Queen took post on Carberry Hill, and the insurgents, headed 

i)y Morton and Athol» drew up in front of the royal anny, 

which was much inferior in numbers. Before engaging, how- 

eyer, an arrangement took place through the intervention of 

the Laird of Grange, by which Bothwell was allowed to with^ 

.draw himself, and the Queen went over to the insurgent anny, 

.on an ßssurance qftheir h onouring and obeying heras their 

sovereign» These promises, however, were immediately vio* 

Jated ; the Queen was treated as a captive, and, amidst the most 

gross and disgusting insults, carried, weeping and covered with 

dust» through the streets of the metropolis, not to the palace» 

but to the provost's house ; not to sleep, but to be kept awake 

by the yells of the rabble, and the recoUection of her people's 

pofligacy and her own manifold sufferings. 

The royal captive now required of her insurgent jailors that 
their promise of obedience raight be fulfilled, and that they 
jnrould immediately convene the estates of the realm. As wel) 
might she have desired an assemblage of wo)ves to release % 
kmb whidi they were going to devour, Instead of eomplying 
Ifith this her reasonable request, they sent her off, a dechLre4 
prisoner, to the Castle of Locfaleyen, betonging to William 
Douglas, the half brother of Murray, and the presumptive heir 
of Morton« Under the charge of Ruthven and Lindsay, she 
was hunied away, disguised, in Uie night, under a strong guorc}. 
On the 18th June, the insurgents setzed all the Queen*s jewje]^ 
and plate, with other moveables, breaking into the royal chapel 
and pulUng down the aitar, images, pictures, and omaments* 
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I shaH not interrupt the cowrse of tfae namtive to eceount 
for the pretended discovery now made of a hox JuU of love^ 
letters from the Queen to Bpthwell. They will be duly no^ 
dced hereafter. 

The insurgent nobles now assumed the title of ** The 
Lords of the Secret Council" Morton being at their head. 
The French ambassador was refused admission to the Queen, 
and consequently retumed home. The Assembly of the 
Church joined the Secret Council in their measures, and issued 
letters to the principal nobility, informing them *^ that God at 
this present has begun to tread down Satan (the Queen) under 
foot.** Mary's good cousin Elizabeth, ever awake to self-in<* 
terest, now sent Throkmorton to deal with the Secret CoundJ 
and the Queen, for sending the young prince to be entrusted 
to her matemal care. The Queen he was not permitted tö 
See, and the Secret Council did not think it for their interest 
to comply with the request« 

The insurgents now determined, in a Conference held on 
the 23d July, to compd the Queen to execute a formal resig» 
natipn of the crown on the foUowing day ; resolving, in case of 
her r^isal, to deprive her of her attendants, and place her in 
dose cönfinement. The final result of such measures, had she 
braved them, may be easily anticipated. Melvill says, ^* They 
resolved to send Lindsay, the greatest ruffian of all those 
ruffians, first to use their persuasions, and in case he could not 
succeed by &ir raeans, to make use of harder terms^ 
Throkmorton informed Elizabeth, ^< Asfiu* as I can under^ 
stand, in case of the Queen's refusal of their demands, they 
mean to proceed with violence and force^ as well for the 
jBoxonation of the prince as for the overthrcfm qfthe Queen* ^ 
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T!}at ^* ruffiaiC* Lord^Lindsay returaed firom Lochleven 
Castle on the 25th, witb the voluntary resignation qf tlie 
Queen» On the 29th, the baby King was crowned in the 
chiirch of Stirling, by the Bishop of Orkney, Lindsay and 
Ruthven publicly making oathy that the Queen did voluntarüy 
and vsülingly and mthout compulsion resign her estate to her 
son, and the govemment of the reahn to such persons as by 
the several commissions she had named. Every act was now 
done in the King's name. The liberation of the Queen did 
not, äs might reasonably have been expected, follow this vo« 
luntary act of abdication. 

About the 16th August, Murray being retumed from 
France, by the way qf London, went with other nobles to 
yisit the Queen in Lochleven Castle. At parting, she said to 
them, ^* My Loids, you have had experience of my severity 
and the end of it ; I pray you also let me find that you have 
leamed by me to mali^e an end of yours." Murray left her 
" assured of nothing but GodV mercy.*' In the moming, 
kowever, he promised her li/e, but could not answer for her 
liberty. On the 22d, Murray was proclaimed Regent. He 
was now sole ruler in Scotland. On the llth November, 
Murray deprived HunUey of the office of Chancellor, in which 
he re-instated bis creature Morton. 

The parliament was asaembled on the 15th December, for 
the puipose of legalizing the revolution which had placed the 
Queen in prison, her son on a nominal, and Murray on a 
real, throne. In March, 1568, the Regent made a seoond 
Visit to the Queen, the real object of which scarcely appears, 
Hk all probability because, whatever it might be, it failed. 

On the 25th March, the Queen, with the assistance of 
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George Douglas, the yotmger brother of her gaolor, md half 
brother to the Regent, attempted an escape m the disgulae. of 
a laundress. On the detection of the plan Doughis was ba* 
nisbed the Castle. He was not, however, driven from bis 
purpose, but engaged William Douglas, who was an orphaa 
boy, under eighteen years of age, and had been brought up in 
L^chleven Castle, to contrive, while the &mily were at supper, 
oa Sunday, May 2, 1568, to steal the keys of the Castle, and 
to let the Queen and her maid, out of the strong hold : this he 
did, and locking the gates behind them, put the fugitives into a 
small boat, and rowed them to the appointed landing-place* 
Her faithful servant John Beton, who had been long busy pro- 
▼iding for the Queen's escape, was ready on the shore, with 
George Douglas, to receive her. Seaton, and Hamilton, of 
Orbieston, with their followers, were not &r off; theymounted 
the Queen and her attendant, and gallopped to Mddery. In 
the moming they proceeded to Hamilton. The Queen was 
tfaere soon joined by many nobles with an army of about six 
thousand strong. This army, which was conducted by Argyle, 
left Hamilton on the ISth May, 1568, designing to convey 
the Queen to Dumbarton Castle, but the R^ent, acquainted 
with the intention, intercepted their march, though with infe- 
rior numbers« The Queen's army, impatient of dehty, begun 
the attack : after a sharp conflict, they were totally defeated. 
The Queen fled into Gralloway, nor did she stop tili she found 
heiself in Dundreinnen Abbey, saty miles from the field of 
battle. 

Contrary to the adyice of her firiends, Mary now resolved to 
tnist to the tender m^rcies of her good cousin Elizabeth, rather 
than retum, as a fogitive, to the Queen Mother in France, or 
flee to her husband Bothwell. Without a second habit, or a 
rägle shilUng in har pocket, she was rowed over in a fishing 
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iKNit, with sixteen attendants, the gaUant Lord Hernes beiog 
one of them, to Woikington, in Cumberiand, wfaere she ar- 
lived cm the 16th May. From theooe she lemoved to Cariislet 
where she was at first treated by order of Elizabeth witb due 
respect« It roon, howerer, became erident, that the Royal 
Exile was in reality considered by her good cousin m her 
prisoner. Orders in a little while arrived, that she sboidd \m 
remoTed to Bolton Castle, s seat of the Lord Scroope, in the 
North-Riding of YoA» She azriTed there on the 16th July* 

The long head of Elizabeth was now set to woik to derise 
s plan by which her good cousin might be d^raded in the 
eyes of the wcvld, and thereby a pretext be obtained for thaft 
treatment of her, which she could not but be consdous muift 
appear so cruel and unjust as to require one. For fhis piv- 
pose, with the aid of the Regent, means were found to per« 
Suade the Queen of Scots to submk her past conduct to the 
exanunation of commissioners i^ypointed by eadi party, vix. 
Elisabeth, Murray, and Mary. The commission was to sit at 
York. The lesult of su<^ an investigation, at fdiich she was 
neither allowed to be present, nor to peruse papers which were 
produced as being written by her, (though she denied the &ct,) 
oould hardly be expected to be in her fiivour. Withoiit 
Coming, howeTer, to any conclusion at York, it was resolved to 
remove the enquiry to Westminster, as bemg more immediately 
subject to the control of Elisabeth. New commissioners wen 
swom to render impartialjustice, and another new commissum 
was opened at Hampton Court, on the SOth October. Mary 
now demanded, as Ae had done befinre, to be admitted to the 
piesenoe of Elizabeth, that die might be heaid in her own 
VBidioation. This, however, was denied to her, and the com« 
missioneEB proceeded, as before, on the evidence of writings, the 
avth^itidty of which the Queea ofScoti engaged» if pennitted» 
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to disprove. This she was not attowed to do. ^o one wa* 
exAmined on her behalf,. and, of oourse» such a eondusion as 
suited the puq)oses of Elizabeth was the resulU 

Elizabeth, supposing that all thispomp of inVestigation^ 
and the scunilous unauthorised result, would alann the Queen 
of Scots into a compliance with the base end which she, her 
good sister, had in view, now endeavoured, through the me- 
dium of Knollysy to induce her voluntarüy to relinquish all 
claim to the throne of Scotland in &your of her son, and to 
consent to bis being brought intö England to be educated 
under the superintendence of aerself (Elizabeths) These mo- 
dest proposals, Mary received, and treated with merited con- 
tempt. '* No," she exclaimed ; " the last iioords tohich I- 
shalluttery foill be those ofthe Queen of Scots T 

The result of all these disgraceful enquiries was the retum 
of . the Regent Murray to Scotland, toith a reuoard qfß<ije 
thousand pounds firom the dedared enemy of bis country, and 
the.imprisonment ofthe Queen of Scots in England for life. 

From Boltcm Castle Mary was cemoved to Tutbury, and 
firom th^ce.to Wingfielc^ and afterwards to Chatsworth. The 
Duke of Norfolk was one of the commissioners of Elizabeth, 
against Mary, at York. The arts and deceptions of Murray, 
Maitlandy and ochers, with the desire, no doubt, of complying 
with the wishes of bis own Queen, seem to have led him to s 
most jun^ust condemnation of the Scottish Queen, whom he 
had never siB^n. Subsequent reflection, however, and better 
infonnation, seem to have r^npyed those false impressions so 
comj^etely, that he not only feil deeply in love with her, but 
certainly did seek to make her bis wife. Very eonsiderable 
mystery undpubtedly invQlve$ the whole proceedipgs, but it no.. 
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iriie» «ppeais thai the Queen of Scote encouraged bim in any 
auch romantic notions« His conduct, however, was auch aa- 
to cause him, in the first place, to be for a while impiisoned^ 
and thoi^ aftorwarda released^ finally to lose bis head by a 
alrotch of tyrannical power wbich nothing short of despotism 
would ha¥e yentüred upon, nor any thing lesa fthan base le- 
yidnge hav« urged« 

> On the 22d January, 1569-70» tha Regent Mumy was 
aliot dead in the stieets of Linlithgow, by an injured huaband» 
Hamilton, of Bothwell Haughy wfaose wi£e he had persecuted 
tiH he had dnven her to diaUaction. The Queen pf Seoti^ 
with fiaelinga that did honour tp her heart, if not to her worldly 
nqsdom, died teara on heanng of this violent end oi a man 
who, throughout the wh<^ of her reign, had basely deceived 
her to her ruin, ios the vüe purpose of aggrandizing himself« 
The £arl of I^ennox was i^pointed Regent in the room of 
Moiray, with Morton tat his Lieutenant» 

At the end of 1570, the Queen of Scots was removed to 
the Castle of Sheffield, that being, as weil as Tutbuiy and 
Chatsworth, the furoperty of the Earl of Shrewsbury, to whose 
custody the Queen was committed. Here and in the neigh- 
bourhood the Queen oi Scots passed twelve years of her long 
and unjust captivity. Dunng the early part of it she seexns ta 
have been treated by die earl with considerable indulgenoe* 
Many csoses contributed to abate this» and to produce an in- 
creasing d^ee of severity and restraint. The aUowanee made. 
to him was veiy inadequat^ to the expense and inconvenieace^ 
and it was very tardily paid. He himself was in &ct a prisoner 
nx 9L home where he was &r £rom bemg happy« His natural 
goodneas of heart and temper became lessened. He was sus« 
pected by his.Qiieea of being too paitial tp his piiioner, and 
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und damp, «nd alraost firom waht, the ailowanoe smde l^ EUfa- 
beth being totidly inadequate to Hie establif^ment. She com- 
pkmed, too, of not being pennitted to distribute alms, as siie 
had been accustomed to do to the poor in the ne^bour- 
'hood* 

Conspiracies of Spain and the Pope against Engknd w«re 
now attribitted to the Queen of Scots, and it wa9 moved in 
parliament that ** she ought to he iahen off^ Discourses and 
imtings to this effect, too, were common, and eveiy artreaorted 
to, to prepare the people for such an event. At the dose of 
the year, 1585, she was again remoyed to Chartley, herheaUi 
and strength so impaired as to render her unable to tum her- 
seif in bed. Sir Amias Faulet was now sent as the Queen'« 
warden, with instructions to introduce new restrictionsi — ^in- 
structions which he did not fiul to obey. 

A conspiracy was now discovered of Babington with a Je- 
suit of the name of Balländ and others, tndtorous and dan- 
gerous to the safety of Elizabeth. The Queen of Scots, of 
course, was supposed to be at the bottom of it. Her secreta- 
ries w^e arrested and examined privately; they were kept 
apart, and, by some means or other, induced to accuse their 
mistress, whose secrets they had been swom to keep. She 
was removed to Tixhall, and her cabinet and private drawers - 
at Chaiiley searched in the presence of Elizabeth. The Queen 
frf England found many things that tended to disquiet her- 
seif, but nothing that could authorise her to take away the life 
pf her hated rival. 

On the SOth August, the Queen of Scots was carried back 
to Chartley. On leaying Tixhall, she said to the poor people 
assembled to crave her charity, ^^ I have nothing for you, poor 
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crectm«, I am a b^gar aa iwdl as yoa; they tune taten all 
Jrom mtr Od amving at Chartley, and findmg all her papeia 
gone, die axdaimedy ^ WM^ ihere are two things u^ick they 
eoukL nattake ocofl^» «jf Evqush blood and my Cäthouc 
rdigianJ" 

Gieat was now the debatmg in the prrrjr Council on wluit 
law alle ciiould be arraigned, the councülors widdy differing 
(aa weü they migfat) in opmion on that subject. In die raean 
time, the Queen of Scota was removed for the last time, durii^ 
her Ufe, to Fotheringay Casde, in Northamptonshiie, on tbe 
25th September, 1586. On the 1 Ith October, commissionera 
appointed to try the Queen, arrived at Fotheringay, widi 
Burghley at the head of them. She was now tried by judgea 
deeidedly prgudiced against her, without any one to delend 
her cause ; for what could be no crime if she could be proved to 
have committed it, vis. having endeavoured to escape from the 
£mg8 of a tyrant idio had kept her eighteen years in thraldom, 
in vioktion of all laws, human and divine. Of doing thiSp 
her judges did think it prudent to declare her guilty. For thia 
crime, however, even her good sister Elizabeth dared not Ten- 
ture directly to order her execution. She loved dark and 
crooked ways, she understood them, and they suited her the 
best. She first tried to have her privately murdered. Paula! 
and Drury had gone far to serve her, and she thought that 
they would stop at nothing. It is not often, however, that 
Englishmen will murder for hire, and they refused the job. 

The next plan was an alarm ^read throughout the king- 
dom, that the Queen of Scots was escaped, and that London 
was in flames ; and precepts of kue and cry were issiied fer 
taking the fugitive* This, however, £uled in causmg her de- 
«truction. 
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■" '. At length Elizabeth signed the Warrant. far the.execution 

tiof her unfortunate. captive: but afterwards sent word to her 
secretary Davison, that it was not to be executed. She was 

• told that it was too htte. It was. sent ^ down immediately to 
Fotheringay, by Beal the derk to the privy councü, with a 
Warrant and authority to the Earls of Shrewsbury, Kent, 

rtDe^rby» Cumberland» and others, to see her executed according 
to .law. On the 4th . February, they arrived at Fotheringay, 
and immediately read the Warrant to the Queen of Scots, order- 
ing her to prepare for death on the morrow. With a composed 
^irit, she replied, " I did not think that the Queen, my sister, 
would have consented to my death, who am not subject to her 
laws, but seeing .that her pleasure is so, death shall be.to me 
most welcome: neither is that soul worthy of the high and 
everlasting joys above, whose body cannot endure the stroke of 

.the executioner." On the morrow, the executioner, at two 
strokes, severed her head firom the body, thereby putting an 
end for ever to her earthly su£Perings, but inflicting a wound 
on the mind of her murderous sister, which tormented her 
ihrough many a painful year, and greatly embittered the agonies 
of a procrastinated death. 

A relation of the last days of these rival Queens has 
he»n already given. 

The pages of romance scarcely afford an instance of a life 
so fruitfJLil of important changes as that of . Mary, Queen of 
Scots. The reader can scarcely imagine that he has here been 
.peiusing only the occurrences of one short life of forty-four 
years. The beneficial lessons which it inculcates, are almost 
innumerable. The heart and the understanding that can go 
through with.it unmoved, must be hard and duU indeed. - 
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That the Queen of Scots has been most basely calumniated, 
few impartial persona who have examined and judged for them« 
selves, now, I believe, doubt. Still much di£Perenceof opinion 
exists as to the measure of her deserts, and of the injugtice 
done to her character. In the foUowing Dissertation I shall 
endeavour tö produce such reasons for helieving her innocent 
of the gross crimes which have been attributed to her^ as an 
attentive perusal of facts, and an impartial consideration of dr- 
cumstances, have suggested to my mind. 
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Dissertation on the life 

OF 

MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTfti. 



** The cause which I knew not, I searöhed out/' Job, xix. 1^. 



The tliree great crimes whicli have been laid to the charge oi^ 
ihe Queen of Scots, are, Ist. An illicit intercourae with Bizzio; 
2d. A participation in tlie murder of her husband Darnley ; 
and, Srd. llie marrying with the man who was the prindpal 
agent in the murder. These serious charges shall be con- 
sidered in tum, with sevend other minor crimes and eiiors of 
which she has been accused. 

The most remarkable trait in the character of Mary, appears 
to me to have been a strong sense of the importance of rf- 
ligioHf shewing itself in very early hfe, and continuing unim*^ 
paired to the end of it. That religion, though she was a 
Roman CathoUc and a Queen, does not appear to have been 
attended mih either bigotry or a persecuting spixit. On the 
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contrary, she was, even without making allowance for Her Situa- 
tion and the circumstances of the times, tolerant and mild. 
That this arose not firom timidity is evident, because, under 
no threats, danger, or sufferings^ could she be prevailed upon 
to alter the religion of the State, or to relinquish the exercise of 
that species of devotion, which education, conscience, and per- 
haps prejudice, taught her to regard as essential to her own 
salvation. She bore the persecutions of the rüde reformers 
of her own subjects with singular calmness and magnanimity, 
and she answered their coarse arguments, both verbally and in 
writing, with great collectedness and force ; — so much so, that 
Keith observesy that Knox himself admitted that the Queen's 
papers gained the most credit. These are very extraordinary 
circumstances in so yjiung a woman so circumstanced. 

The Queen was then only eighteen years ofage* She had 
beea sent from her only surviving parent when only six years 
old; she had been educated in one of the most bigotted 
countries in Europe, and was exalted to the throne of one of 
the most dissolute courts in the world, with a husband much 
younger, and less capable of ruling, than herseif, when she was 
only sixteen« These facts are undeniable, and I wish them to 
be particularly^strongly impressed upon the reader, as being of 
importance to be kept in mind in judging of Mary 's subsequent 
conduct. Whenever she was left to act for herseif, unrestrained 
by force or firaud, and her actions are viewed without prejudice, 
and represented without falsehood or detraction, her conduct 
appears to bear the marks of wisdom, goodness of heart, and 
piety ; this would teach us to examine with suspicion such 
relations of her behaviour as are made by men of notoriously 
vile character, and strongly if not furiously opposed to her 
both as a Queen and a Catholic. 
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It IS a drcumstance whicli pleads poweifully in her favour, 
tbat she was beloved by her domestics. She never appears to 
have descended from the dignity of a sovereign, and yet she had 
the rare felicity of being served at home with affection« 

There is to me something ahnost romantically affecting ia 
the circumstance of her leaving home and her own country at aix 
years of age, accompanied by four of her young play-feUows, 
all Marys, not peihaps older than herseif ; — all continuing with 
her through the happy years of youth, companions of her 
amusements and her studies, and all waiting on her, at sixteen 
years of age, the loveliest, youngest Queen, on the gayesffc 
throne in the world, with unabated afiection ; — all mouming 
with her when a disconsolate widow, do&cending at eightee» 
£rom that gay throne, and leaving the happy scenes of 
youth, to encounter together the storms and tempests of a 
rüde court, and a country tom and distracted by wild conten- 
tions of unfeeling and designing men. None of these her 
early companions ever forsook her, though some of them 
married. Such a Queen could scarcely have been a bad 
woman. History, I think, does not fiimish a stronger in- 
stance of innate goodness of heart 1 

Mr. Chaimers says, " The young Queen arrived at Brest, 
on the 18th August, 1548. She was now sent, when she 
was not quite six, to a monastery which was appropriated to the 
education of the noblest virgins of France. Here she was 
educated at a distance from court, not only in the accompUsh- 
ments of her sex, but in those dassjcal studies that are appro- 
priated to boys ; so that when she was not more than twelve 
years old, she is said to have been so well acquainted with 
Latin, Italian, and French, that she made verses in all these 
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For now is worst» now best again» 
The most sequestrate sdütary scene* 

vn. 

Whether I shelter in the grove, 
Or in the open meadow rove ; 
Whether the morn is dawning daj« 
Or evening shoots its level ray ; 
My heart's incessant feelings prove 
My heavy mouming for my abaent love. 

VUL 

If at a time to^^ards the skies, 
I cast my sorroiiv-droj^ing eyes, 
I See bis eyes sweet-glancing play 
Amongst the clouds in every ray^ 
Then in the cloud's dark water view, 
His hearse display'd in sorrow's sable huc« 

IX. 

If to repose my limbs apply, 
And slumbering on my coucb I lie ; 
I hear his voice to me rejoin, 
I feel his body touching mine; 
Engaged at woxk> to rest applied, 
I have him stiU for ever at my aide* 

X. 

No other object meets my sight 
However fair it seems or bright, 
To which my heart will e'er consent 
To yield itself in fond content» 
And robb'd of the perfection be 
Of this impassion'd moumful sympatfajr« 

XI, 

But here» my song, do thou refraüi 
From my most melancholy strain, 
Of which shall this the bürden prove; 
^' My honest heart-fuU lively love, 
** Howe'er I am, by death di^oin'd, 
^^ Shall never^ D€ver diminutioa find»" 



^ 
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" Tbejse lines/' says the translator of th^m, ^^ bave appatendy 

rery considerable merit, in the ideas, the imaginations, and the 

Tery genius of elegiac poetry : eyery reader of taste must ad- 

mire them> for the moumfuhiess, as well as fimcy, that runs 

thzough them. . To a knowledge of the seyeral tongues, and 

much other acquaintance of many affiurs, the Scotish Queen 

had a lively taste, and a distinguished talent, for French poetry< 

See les MSmoires de Brantötne, et les Anecdotes des Reinet 

de France. Mary was not only a poetess herself, but the 

cause of poetry in others : many a VattdeviUe was written on 

her departure, from France." 

^< Francis waö so £ur happy that he had married a wife^ 
who, besides other virtues^ dedicated her whole attention to 
him*; resembling more the painful and solicitous regard of 
wives in common life, than those of a Queen^ by rights as well 
as by marriage. The people thanked God for this courteous- 
ness in her; and as every^nation ordinarily resemble their 
govemors, the population of that great kingdom began to hope 
for many tianquil years under a marriage so peaceful and 
happy."* I know not where in the history of crowned heada 
to find the record of one character so accomplished, so loyely, 
so engaging, so prepossessing, and so promising as this. 

Now we are to suppose that this almost &ültless being, who 
had> when thus young, withstood some of the strongest temp- 
tations of the most trying Station that ä wicked world afibrds; 
whoy in every relation of child, of pupil, wife^ and queen, and 
widow, before ahe waseighteen years of age, hadeyinced the most 
dutiful obedience, purity and goodness of heart, extraordinary 
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»bUities, constancy and afFection, moderation and judgment» 
piety and resignation, was all at once to be changed into a 
being wantonly delighting in profÜgacy, sensuality, violencey 
and murder. To convince any human crea^re posseased of 
common sense, that such an anomaly in conduct had occurredi 
mu8t require proo& (^ no common Force and cleamess. Those 
which have been adduced of the guilt of Queen Mary, certainly 
border not on that description ; their nature shall be in course 
examined. 

In one qualification of a Queen, as before observed, Mary 
certainly was greaüy deficient ; I mean in a penetrating insight 
into the secret recesses of the human heart. Hence arose the 
dangerous aptitude of believing men and women too, to be 
what they at first appeared, or professed to be. This creduCty» 
or want of discemment, was a^arently the fatal source of many 
of her misfortunes. In her it was natural, and it was lovely, 
bui it was dreadfully dangerous« It would have been so in a 
qupen of any age, or in any country, or at any time ; in her at 
her age, and in her country at that time, it was most &tally so* 
Her first conspicuous error, arising from this cause, afcer her 
ascäiding the throne of her &thers, was in the appointment of 
her mimsters and servants of the State. They were men, al« 
most without an exception, in the interests of her inveterate 
enony, the deceptious, intriguing, heartless Queen of England. 
They were thus attached, not because they loved the Queen 
of England, but because they sought their öwn aggrandize« 
ment. They were opposed to the religion of their own Queen, 
not, it is to be feared, because they cared much about religion 
as sudi, but because they knew, or believed, that opposing the 
established religion of their own country, and encouraging that 
of a neighbouring State, might lead to the dethronement of 
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of their Queen (who did care for reli^on^) and thereby to thc 
appointment of themselves as regal rulers« 

There was not only an unsu^ecting credullty in the nature 
of tbe Queen of Scots, but alao an amiable, though injurious 
degcee oi placability, which was proof against all self-interested 
suggestionsy and all kinds c^ offending. No one ever trans- 
gressed beyond hopes of pardon and forgiveness firom ber. 
Mary was scarcdy fit for a tbrone in this world ; sbe was at any 
rate unfit for any tbrcme in bad times ^ for the throne of Scot* 
land in those times, sbe was totally so. 

The next error conunitted by Queen Mary, which I shall 
notice, arising firom the caiises which have been enumerated^ 
was, ths^ of the clv>ice of a husband, That she should feel 
disposed to marry again at her age, was neither Idameable nor 
to be wondered at ; that she should find herseif compeUed to 
many, situated as she was, must appear probable. Had she 
been the slore of her passions, it is scarcely possibk that she 
ahould not have seen the man on whom she could fix her 
afiections, (she had seen, and been firequently ynih BothweÜ^ 
ijoho ioas then unmarried;) she, however, fixed her choice ob 
one whom she had not seen* The world spoke highly of this 
nobleman ; bis connections, and Station in li^s, were such as to 
render bim the man whom the public would have fixed upon 
as the fittest match for her. Even the hard-to-please Eliza« 
beth Started no objections tül toa late, md then bis fitness 
was in all probablity her real objection. Mary undoubtecUy 
in this match meant to please her people as well as to serve 
herseif. That she was too precipitate, and too confiding» per« 
kaps too determined, all must grant, and i^must lament. He 
was unworthy of her love and oonfidence. Had he proved s 
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better man, the conduct of the Queen had never been consider^ 
ed as blameable. A recent instance of conduct nearly similar 
in one not much unüke Queen Mary in many respects, in our 
own country,* had a better termination, as far as regarded the 
roerit of the man : and therefore, the conduct in that instance, 
of the exalted character who determinedly selected him as the 
object of her affections, has rarely been blamed. 

The mortification of Queen Mary, on finding that she had 
united herseif to a man, not only totally disindined to, and in- 
capable of assisting her in the arduous task of governing such a 
people, but one who was of a disposition which must inevitably 
increase her difficulties, and render herseif and husband miser- 
able together, as well as give ofFence and disgust both to the 
members of the govemment and to foreign ministers, bringing 
disgrace and ridicule and shame upon her best intended mea- 
sures, must have been great indeed. She appears to have 
bome with, and screened the humours and the errors of her 
perverse husband as much as any woman, so situated, could be 
expected to have done. But no human being can long 
hide the foUies of a fool. The instances of the obstinate per- 
verseness of Damley are almost innumerable and incredible. 

When the Queen of Scots found, firom the cabals of her 
ministers and of the prime nobility, as well as from the rüde 
turbulence of the reformers, that it would be eligible to share 
her throne with a husband, and while she still debated on 
Whom to fix her choice, her good sister Elizabeth, who through 
life delighted in officiously intermeddling on such occasions, took 
gjreat pains (veiy disinterestedly, no doubt) to induce her tp 



* The late greatly lamented Priacess Charlotte of Wales. 
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Accept of her own professed admirer Leicester. This j^röpösd 
Mary'had before declined. Elizabeth, knowing, perhaps, that 
a widow's first nay on such occasions is not always decisive, 
still persevered, and ordeied her envoy, Randolph, morestron^ 
to press the measure. 

The Queen of Scots, harassed out with the cares and 
perplexities of such a tumultuous court as hers, had sought 
refuge and peace for a few weeks, by retiring to Fife, desirous 
of living there for the time as a private gerUletooman, Thither, 
however, the persevering advocate of an officious and impatient 
Queen followed her. T^e foUowing is bis letter to bis royal 
ynistress firom thence, aB;er he had seen the Queen, and press- 
ed his suit. Chalmers obsenres, that "he draws such a 
descriptive contour of Mary, and places it in so many h'ghts^ 
as to give a new cast to her character, channing as it 
was." She was then just tumed of two and twenty. A 
lovelier picture of a Queen, drawn by one no way friendly 
to her, to send to her rival and her enemy, never was drawn. 
If it be deficient in faithfulness, tbe deficiency ander such cir- 
cumstances may be su]^>osed not to be in &vour of the originaL 
To have abridged the letter, would not have been doing justice 
either to the writer or to the reader. 

*^ May it please your Majesty,'' said Randolph to Eliza- 
beth ; " immediately after the receipt of your letter. to this 
Queen, I repaired to St. Andrews. So soon as time served, 
I did present the same, which being read, and as appeared in 
her countenance very well liked, she said little to me for that 
time. The next day she passed whoUy in mirth, nor gave any 
appearance to any of the contrary ; nor would not, as she said 
openly, but be quiet and merry. Her grace lodged in a mer- 
chant's house, her train were very few ; and there was small 
repair, firom any part. Her will was, that for the time that I 
did tarry, I should dine ^nd sup with her. Your mäjesty wn 
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nftentiraes dranken unto by her, at dinners and 8U]^>ers. Hav- 

ing in this sort continued with her grace Sunday, Monday, 

and Tuesday^ I thought it time, to tske occasion to utter unto 

fter grace that which last I received in command flrom your 

Majesty, by Mr. Secretary's letter,, which was to kiiow her 

mce's resolution» touchmg those matters propounded at 

Berwick, by my Lord of Bedford and me, to my Lord of 

Murray, and Lord of Liddington.* I had no sooner spoken 

Ibcse words, but she saith, I see now well that you are weary 

of this Company and treatment. I sent for you to be metry, 

and to see how like a Bourgeois wife, I liTe with my little 

troop ; and you will interrupt our pastime with your great and 

gsave matters. I pray you, sir^ if you be weary here^ retum 

home to Edinburgh^ and keep your gravity and great embassade 

until the Queen coroe thither ; for I assure you^ you shall not 

get her here, nor I know not myself where she is become ; you 

iße neither cloth nor estate, nor such appearance, that you may 

think that there is a Queen here ; nor I would not ihat you 

ahould think that I am she, at St. Andrews, that I was at 

Edinburgh. I said that I was very sorry for that, for that at 

Edinburgh, she said, that she did love my mistress, the Queen's 

Kajesty, better than any other, and now I marvelled how her 

mind was altered : it pleased her at this, to be very merry, and 

called me by more names than were givcn me in my christen- 

«tom» At these merry conceits, much good sport was made : 

But, well, sir, saith she, that which then I spoke in words shall 

ht eonfirmed to my good sister, your mistress, in writing. 

B^ore you go out of this town, you shall have a letter unto 

her, ana for yourself, go where you will, I care no more for 

you. The next day, I was willed to be at my ordinary table, 

and being placed the next perion, (saving worthy Beatonf) to 

the Queen's seif. Very merrily she passeth her time. After 

£nner, she rideth abroad. It pleased her, the most part of the 

time, to talk with me. She had occasion to speak much of 

France, for the honour she received there, to be wife unto a 

l^at kmg, and for firiendship, shewn unto her, in particular, by 

many, for which occasions, she is bound, to love the nation ; 

to show them pleasmre ; and to do them good. Her acquaint- 
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i" Mary Betoun» who, from her infaney^ had been a maid of honour. 
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«nee 18 not so forgotten fbere; nor her firiendship so ütüe 
«steemed, but yet it is divers ways sought, to be continued« She 
hath of her pecmle many well affected) that way, for tlie nourri- 
teur, that tbey have had, there, and the commodity of Service, 
es those of the guard, and men at arms, besides privilegei 
greaty for the merchants, more than ever were granted to any 
naiion. What privately, of long time, hath been sought, an4 
yet 18, for myself, to yield unto, their dedres in my mairi- 
age : your majesty cannot be ignorant, and you have heaid z 
To have such firiends, and to see such offers, without assurance 
of as good, nobody will give me advice, that loveth me. Not 
to marry, you know, it cannot be, for me. To deffer it long, 
many incommodities ensue« How privy to my mind, your 
mistress hath been herein ; you know how willing I am, to 
foUow her advice ; I have shewn many times ; and yet can I 
und in her no resolution, nor determination. For nothing, i 
cannot be bound unto her ; and to France, my will against 
hers, I have of late given assurance to my brother of Murray, 
and Liddington, that I am loath, and so do now fihew unto 
yourself, wnich I will you to bear in mind, and to let it be 
known to my sister, your mistress : and, therefore, this I «ay, 
and trust me I mean it, if your mistress will, as she hath said^ 
use me, as her natural bom sister, or daughter, I will take iny 
seif either as one, or the other, as she please, and will shew no 
less readiness to oblige her, and honour her, than my mother, 
or eldest sister : but, if she will reptirte me always but as her 
neighbour Queen of Scots ; how willing soever I be to live ia 
amity, and to maintain peace, yet, must she not look for that 
at my hands, that otherwise I would, or she desiret^ To for- 
sake fiiendship offered, and present commodity, for uncertainty, 
no fiiend will advise me, nor your mistress seif approve my 
wisdom. Let her, therefo^fe, measure my case, as her own, 
and so will I be hers« For these causes, until my sister, and 
I, have further proceeded, I must aj^ly my mind to the advice 
of those, that seem to tender most my profit, that shew their 
care over me, and wish me most good« I have now disdoeed 
unto you (saith she) all my mind, and require you, to let it be 
known to your sovereign« My meaning unto her is piain, and 
80 shall my dealings be. I know how well she is w<^y ; and 
and so, do esteem her ; and, therefore, I will thus much si^ 
more, that as there is none nearer of kin unto her, than I am ; 
nor none more worthy, to whom I may submit myself; so ii 
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there none, to whom with better will, I desire to be beholden 
iinto, than unto her, or to do any thing, tbat may be with my 
honour. To this long discourse of hers, I did not much reply. 
For her afiection towards France, thus much I was bold to say> 
that whatsoever her grace had found herseif, her country hatb 
feit the smart. I approved, greatly, in her, those good words, 
she spoke of your majesfy, and by many tokens, from the be- 
ginning shewed the like mind, in your grace, towards her. Fear 
those matters, that you stood upon, they were so great, that 
they could not soon be resolved of, and much better it were, 
to attend a time, than over hastily to press at them ; and rather 
to let them come of themselves, than to seem to urging them 
out by force. When, saith she, heard you me speak of these 
matters before ? 1 said, no, of herseif, but her ministers bore 
always her mind, and in their words uttered that which she 
would. I gave unto them charge, saith she, to consider what 
is fittest for me, and I find them all together bent towards you, 
and yet not so, but, I believe, they will advise me for the best. 
But so your mistress may me, that I will leave their adyices» 
and all others, and foUow her*s alone. I liked so well these 
words, that I wished it might so be, which I trusted should be 
much to both their contentments andwealof your realras. Re- 
member, as&d she, what I have said, this mind that now I am 
of, cometh not upon the sudden, it is more than a day or two 
that I have had this thought, and more than this too, that you 
sball not know. I desired her grace not to cut off her talk 
there, it was so good, so wise, so well framed, and so comfort- 
able unto me, as nothing could be more so, than to hear that 
mind in her towards your majesty. I am a fool, saith she, thus 
long to talk with you ; you are too subtle for me to deal with. 
I protested upon my honesty, that my meaning was only to 
nourish a perpetual amity between your majesty and her, which 
qould not be done, but by honest means. How much better 
were it, saith she, that we two, being queens, so near of kin, 
neighbours, and being in one isle, should be friends, and live 
tpgether, like sisters, than, by stränge means, divide ourselves 
to the hurt of us both ; and, to say, that we may for all that. 
live fnends, we may say, and prove, what we will, but it will 
pass both our powers. You repute us poor ; but yet you have 
found US cumbersome enough. We have had loss, ye have 
taken scathe. Why may it not be between my sister and me, ' / 

that we, liviug in peace and assured friendship, may give our 
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ininds, that some as notable things maybe wrought, by us wo- 
men, as bj our predecessors have been done before. Let us 
seek this honour against some other, than fall to debate amongst 
eurselves; I asked bere, her grace» wbether sbe would be 
eontent, öne day, whenever it were, to give her assistance» fot 
the recovery of Calais ? At this question, sbe laughed ; and 
Said many things must pass, between my good sister, and me, 
before I ean give you answer ; but> I beheve to see the day,^ 
that all our quarreis should be one, and assure you, if we be 
not, the fault shall not be in me« 

. '^ Your maje^y hath heard the efiect of much long tafle, 
that passed, between this Queen, and me, not so well answer- 
ed, in every point, by me, as it was spoken by her. I com- 
mended her good mind, her desire, and opinion, of yoür ma<^ 
jesty, and in this matter, so, ended with her, that no small 
matter shall make her think otherwise than well, that nothing 
should make her over hasty, in her determinatioii, either to 
enter, in league, with any, or to match herseif, in marriage^ 
further than either drift of time should be found, in your ma-« 
j^sty, or hasty request of her subjects, or necessity, to provide 
for her estate, did press her. I requested her grace, humbly, 
that forasmuch as I had moved her majesty by your highness'sr 
commandment to let her mind be known, how weD she liked of 
the siiit of my Lord Robert, Earl of Leicester, that I might 
be able somewhat to say, or write, touching that matter unto 
your mi^esty. My mind, towards him, is such, as it ought 
to be of a very noble man, as I hear say, by very many. And 
such one, as die Queen, your mistress, my göod sdster, doth so 
well like, to be het husband, if he were not her subject, ought 
iiot to mishke me, to be mine. Märry, what I shall do, it 
lieth in your mistress's will, who shall wholly guide me, and 
rule me. I made myself not well to understand those words, 
because I would have the better hold of them. She repeated 
the seif same Words again ; and I shewed myself fully content-^ 
ed with her speech ; desired that I might hastily retum to your 
majesty, whilst they were fresh in memory. My mind is not, 
that you shall so hastily depart. At Edinliurgh, We may com-^ 
mime further; there shall be nothing forgotten, or Called back, 
that hath been said. I have received, said she, a very lovins 
letter, firom my good sister, and this night, or to-morrow, Will 
wxite another w^ch you must Hud away. I offered all Idnd 
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of s^mce» th^ lied» in mj powear, »fi&ying die;duly to your 
majsstj. I made a general rehersal, «£t«r, of tfais whole cson- 
fprence^ to niy I^rd of Murray, and Lord of Liddington ; 
thjBy were vtxy g)ad, that I had heard so muck spoken of her* 
a^ whereby wej might be encouräged, to (voceed finthcr ; 
liuty without that prifidpal point, wiiereupcm ^our majoety is td 
resolve, saith they, aeitber dare, earnestfy, preas her, n« y«t 
of themaelves af e wiüing, for that, in honour, othorwise they 
SM not how she cao accord to your majesty'a advice, nor so to 
bend herseif unto you, as they are sure sbe will ; and ther«iii 
offer thek Service to your majesty, to the uttermost of their 
powers» The Lord of Liddington doubteth, that your majesty 
hath conceiired some evil opinion of bim. I do assure hun to 
the contrary, and find bis diealing, hitherto, honest. Your ma- 
jesty hath heard) at this time, and idso at others, by sw^ kt- 
t§ro as are coipe to your highness s bands, as near as I can, the 
true report of all such words, as I have heand ^ken, dther bjr 
this Queen, or those, in chi^ credit about her, in such matters^ 
as it did please your majesty, to give me charge, to intreat o£ 
The judgme^t of tbem all bdongeth unto your majesty. It ia 
sii^BSGiiBnt, for me, to obey your will : iBut how hard it is fer one 
map, alone, to deal yfkh many, your majesty knoweth ; what 
tjbey are, with whom I have to do, your majesty is not ignoranty 
insßf discreiBt, circumspect, and mea^ that leave nothing un« 
ßpught, that piay serve to their advantage. With theee, there* 
fpre, and like, l am in continual £sar ta deal, less throueh my 
gr^ la^, and mean judgment, in all cases, in special of such, 
ipiportance, some thing im^t so &11 out, that nüght hinder so 
gppd a purpose, so great a good, as to have your nujesty'« 
ijßßhai unjted vith t&f and diis Queen, to be wholfy at youF 
majesty'9 diBVQtipfi. I do, there£:>re, most humbly euLV9 of 
]pur majßs^, that befcH-e this matter do suddenly break off, as 
np«|r ijt i^ ja doubt, what answer will be given, touching the 
ocfD£^r^ißpß hed at Berwick» and afl Ihose, that faveur your 
m^je8^'9 i^t^eit» in great isuspoise, wha( will become, n all 
»(uvtt^rp be 90^ tinnroi^ly resolved unon, that it wifl please 
j9Mr Bia^H^» to send some such one nithei, the best in ju4g- 
m^^ i#d ^^ip^rience, ofthat gieat number, your majesty haiui 
to 010^ 9ß this matter, to see to ^at issue it may be broug^; 
^ing pQw in my sio^le juc^ment, in some good towaidaess, 
«^ np^ faf |r<nil that ppmt, your majesty would have it at. IS 
JKüSf )niiJ9f^*9 pkasuss be odienm^n^ynkl GM, äiat I weie 
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M iiäpp^t tbat I llad flome wifnesÄ of those words, that I har« 
heard of this Queen's inouth> wbat sbe bath ^ken of your 
majesty, and how much sbe offeretb, to be at your majesty s 
wiU, whicfa often time, sbe speaketb, and calletb God to witness 
of her trae läeaximg" 

Soickym fbe Qmm st t^j^nty^o, Wbo, b^fore sbe itiai 
twenty-six, waÄ ölaligttdd by ber enettiies as aft adiüteress, a 
murdenr (tbe fnurderier of ber owh ktuiband), tbe abandoner 
of her iaSuA cbüd, tbe sbameless imstress of a märried iiian> 
bkmelf a deelared adulterer (her aidet in tbe murder) ; and 
knitly, die willing wife of tbat man. 

^ Ldt usekamine, ft»t, tbe probabüity, and tben tbe eridence 
fiSihe iVM cbarge, viz. her adulterous interoourge with Rkzio. 

Rizzio, aa bath been sbewn, bad risen to be ber privätcf 
^edrefary fer tbe Fr^neb languäge. Hie appears to iAve heea 
a MAioil sttrvaaM to tbe Queen, and a zealous R^taan Caftbo«' 
Kß ; be wai^ a ptofebsed musician, and Mary vma both a loteti 
itkä. an^peit performer of musie. Ri^o> thei^fi^, was, asr 
mi^ be dJKpebCed, a &vourite. Tbe direadful relation of big 
AiHfder, a& aent by Mary b^rself to ber ambassador iti BVttnee, 
bas heetk tibfiMtif given. Nothing less wicked ^toi ßends 6f 
kdlf ene \<rould imi^ne, <Jould plot togtetber, devise, and- exe- 
eute in thtO: mitnner a murder sa infemid. Yet it is Hi)db^ 
leable, ^at tbe Kikig ber bu£i>atid, Wifib aeyeral of ber minlHtem 
of State and printo noHKvy, wei^ tihe cotttrivens, (^ in9tigatci% 
er the pei^^^tnrtora of tbe musrda*. Ne ciTiIized countiy in die 
^fH>ÄAy I will TenUnre to say, ever ftiknisbed a- prti<^ of m&rt 
AVage fepoeifey, among so -many of subh a cUds of men, fStiist 
this, which tbe court of tbe young Queen of Scots pio^oedv 
Men wbo couid take a part in a transaction like this> could not 
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be expected, afterwards, to shrink firom any baseness finally to 
accomplish their self-interested views« 

To suppose that this murder was committed .by such men« 
in such a manner, in such a place, and by such means, because 
ihe Queen had had adulterous intercourse with the victim, is 
too incredible a supposition to be for a moment entertained by 
X ^my thing less credulous than party or sectarian prejudice, . 
Many of tl\e perpetrators were nptonously disaSected to both 
^e King ^d Queen ; seeking to degrade, and if possible to 
dethrone them both : with this intent they had induced the 
weak King to join them. Several of them had constant 
access to the palace, and could haye obtained any infonnatioa 
that they wanted irom the domestics. If they pould have 
proved such improper behaviour in the Queen, it would have 
9erved their purpose better than the miprder of . Rizzio, or any 
thing eise. This they could have done, if it h^ ever taken 
place. By murdering Rizzio, they deprived themselves oi this 
opportunity, which was so wished for, that they murdered him 
even for the sake of raising the suspidon of its reality. But 
it is evident that they had anoth^r object in view, or the mur- 
der would have been perpetrated in a di£Perent manner, — the 
indirect murder qf the Q^eeny or at le^ist of the embryo heir 
to the throne. The Queen was £ir advanced in her pregnancy. 
The murder of a fiuthfvd servant, dinging to a young Jemdle 
in her Situation^ might reiisonably be supposed to end in th« 
4eath of either the child or the mother, or both. This, 
siibsequent events shewed, was expected, and the delivery of 
the Queen, of a Uving, perfect, healthy child, in the Castle of 
fl'dinburgh, could scarcely be belieyed either in Scotland or in 
Ppgland. 
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If die-Queen's incontinence had reaSy been believed by th« 
conspirators, themurder of Rizzio, tili thejact had beenproved, 
would have been the last thing that they would ha^e attempted» 
Tp have sunk the adulterous pair further and further in güilt> 
would have been their endeavour, tili detection was become 
easy» and all doubt removed. But what does the fleeing of 
the King ijoith the Queen, secretly (to escape the ^her de- 
signs of the infernal conspirators), to Dunbar Castle, on the 
foQowing night, prove ? Why, certainly, that the King did not 
believe the Queen guilty, or rather that he knetv that she was 
not so. It likewise proves the Queen's love to her husband, 
her forgiving temper, and her belief that he had been deceived 
and misled by wretches, who, in all probabihty^ would fbllow 
up the dreadful blow by others still more fatal. 

' Damlei/ notv had signed and sealed his o^n death toar- 
rant» He had been a coufederate with the Queen's eiiemies 
in guilt, and he had (they could have no doubt) betrayed his 
associates. Two insigiiificant wretches were given up to satisfy 
justice, at the expense of their lives, for this foul violation of 
all laws, by those who had employed them as auadliaries. I 
am persuaded that enough hath been said, to prove that neither 
the King nor any of the other conspirators believed in the 
Queen s guilt. And as such guilt tuas never proved, I think 
that it does not require any great Stretch of Christian charity 
to believe her in this instance guiltless. 

We will now proceed to the murder of Damley. 

After what has been related, and the subsequent detestation 
and contempt which Damley evinced on many occasions for 
bis fprmer betrayed associi^tes in guilt, it required no uncommoQ 
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wtgHcky to feresee diat his life would not be of long duration ; 
piobaUy even his shallow penetration, though insuffident Cor 
ft^KPÖB^ bim firom being draTm in by the murderers of 
Ruzio^ sufficed to convmce him of thi8> befors he determined 
(ifparendy so very causdessly) to leaye the kingdom, when he 
kad eandour enough to absolve the Queen firom haTuig been 
in aoy way the cause oi h» fieeing. The mode of Darnley's 
■Mirder^ with the precedkg circumstances, have been dready 
idatedr It lym r^nains to shew the improhabüüyi if not 
impoi$änUti^ of the Queen's being aecessory to it, and thea 
die eiMdbice (^ her not being 80» 

It ha» been shewn, that the wretches who had led the 
Song to join in the murder of Rixzio^ had ev^ motive (Ibr 
£vine kws must have been with them out of the question) to 
B^duee them to murder Damley» The Queen could have 
IKBe : it has been ahewn, that religion was with her a fixed 
panciphw No adyantages could induce her, no dangers could 
ifma her to $>räake the exercise of it (yoimg as she then wae^ 
Ü;» 1^ li^ay, whidi to heri^eared to be the most acc^ti^le 
ii 1^ sight oi God. Be&re, then, i^e could be guilty of 
•dabery, or of mucder, she must deliberately " curse God and 
dißj* She must do that which she b^ered, and Imew woiüd 
effind God, and which must kevitaUy (humanly speakii^) 
^Ei^^ be% of eyeriastittg life. She must forsake, and give u|^ 
tost destrciction, a husband ^om she had swem to love, and 
w^kym with all his faults she did lo?e ; or she must herd, and 
ploty and sin with the murderers of her paramour,^-— with.men 
whom she could not but then shrink at the sight of ; with 
neu who she knew were continually wishing fer^ and plotting 
her deitniction. Whatever eise the Queen of Soots may hav» 
Weil}, ehe never was a plqtter^ though she irae o^itimuiUy Üie 
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vidam d( jJots. To suppose it possible without prooff Üial 
she couM have been one of the murderers of her husband, is to 
suppose a yiolation of all human probability. U lAie had beea 
one of them, she either must have been the original contimt 
and mstigator, or she must have been drawn in by llie oCben 
to aasist in it, when they had determined up<m it. No cne I 
apprehend will coneeive the first to be probable, or eveaa poeah 
Ue. She then must ha?e been induced by the other murder- 
ers, to join with them. Now in this caae, for whal fNupose 
could they possibly want either her consent or assistaiioe ? Moift 
«learly, for no other purpose thaa to work her mm. Will Ü« 
then, be believed, that such being their object, and the äUam* 
m^it of it depending, as it must in that case depend, oa theap 
being able to prove her participation in llie foul deed, iktlM 
they should absolutely have left themselves so totally witlhoul^ 
evidence of her having any knowledge of the plot, aa nmet %o 
have been able, with all the desire whidi they possessed, aoi 
^ the effbrts that they «ould make, to show that she had auf 
band in it, directly or indirecdy ? They were not, ob other 
wicked occasions, such bungling workmen ; they were 
ed by no compunctiona ; deceit, and fraud, and violenee 
with ^em lawful means. If they had had the äldress to ^ 
the Queen to join them, th^ would have found no ^tifficulty m 
getting her (who was never &med for being an overmatdi S» 
villains,) so &r to commit herseif, as to put it in their power 
st any time to convict her. Her min must have been their 
aole end and aim ; and yet without any assignable cause, ibej^ 
totally fiuled in that part of their design, which wuuld htfim 
been dleari|y die most important to the final success of liheir' 
naasure« A iailure of evidence to prove guilt in euch a caao 
as Um, vust be as strong a proof of innocenoe, as could be 
pocalAf ezpeded to be «dduoad. Butwheniras pofitieslxBA 
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religious prejudice convinced? Never ! they may be rexnored^ 
but while they remain (and hitherto against poor Mary they 
bave remained), no evidence will satisfy ; her innocence, there- 
fore, has not sufficed to free her character firom the accusation 
of a crime so dreadful, that nothing less depraved than a daemon 
€ould have been guilty of it. That Mary'ageneral eharaeter was 
fiur remoyed from any thing approaching to such blackness, has> 
I hope, already been sufficiently and cleaiiy shewn. The time^ 
I doubt not, is &st approaehing, when that intolerant prejudice 
which has hitherto condemned her unheard, will either be re-« 
XDoved) er driven to conceal, in the dark recesses of its own 
heart,^ the malignant venom with which it has so long en-* 
deavoiured to poison the mind of the public, and to suUy the 
$iir character of an unoffending, persecuted, murdered Queen« 

Before proceeding to shew the total failure of ävidence of 
the Queen's participation in the crime of murdering Damley, 
}t will be advisable to recur to the extraordinary circumstance^ 
ef h^r so soon after that event marrying the man, who, on ex-^ 
ceedingly strong evidence, was accused of being bis principal 
assassin. The two events are too intimately connected to ad-^ 
9ut of their^ing considered totally separate from each bthen 
The Queen was innocent in both cases, or she was guilty in 
both. 

4 

Pethaps oiie of the mosit extraordinary circumstances of 
those extraordinary times, was the declaration signed by one 
tfchbishop, eight bishops, nine earls (Morton and Maitland at 
iheir head), and by seven lords, only two months after the mur- 
der of the King, not only that they believed Bothwell to be 
innocent of his murder, and that they thought hiib (though a 
nairied man) the fittest husband for the Queen; but alsa 
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pledging themselves to defend the marriage widi their lives 
and fortunes. Tbe obtainers, and many of the signeis, of thls 
curious declarationy were the adoaowledged enemies of the 
Queen, and nothing eise than the niin of their royal mistress 
could have been their object. Any thing so indelicatdy pre» 
posterousy so outiageously indecorous, was never heard of ih 
any country laying daim to civilization. The nobility of 
Scodand in those days seem to have been only one remove 
&om semi-baifoarians. Their casdes and strong holds were 
little, if any, better than the giants* Castles of romance; 
within their portcullisses the deeds were often as dark, as se« 
cret, and as bloody, as üble ever feigned. None dsre accuse 
the tyrant, or if accused, none dare attempt openly to bring 
him to justice. Unhappy the country where the govemment 
is either too weak, or too timid, to puniah the most powerfiil 
▼iolators of the laws. In this unhappy State was Scotland at 
that time« 

Bothwell was perhaps the second most poweiful peer in 
Scotland. He was ambitious, but not very penetrating ; he 
was led> as their cat's paw, by Murray, Morton, and Maidandy 
to aspire to the Queen's throne and bed. Their views were 
dearly, by ruining both, to pave the wayto their own ezaltadon 
in a regency. Having once aroused bis ambition, and goC 
him involved in the labyrinth of guilt, there was but little fear 
of bis being either able or wüling to stop tili both himself and 
the Queen were irretrievably lost. ^ Hamng executed the part 
assigned him in the murder of Damley, the instigators'shewed 
him a semblance of sincerity in obtaining from the lords» spin- 
tual and temporal, the extraordinary and disgraceful dedaradoü 
in bis fiiYour, and in £sivour of bis ambitious views before-men« 
tipned. Encouraged by thi^ poweifiil cabal, and by the mic« 
cess which hitherto had appeared to accompany bis phnsi the 
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murderer of bis King did not scmple to become the ravisher o^ 
his Queen. Bothweirs participation in the murder of Darnley 
18 proved by the immediate, alraost general, accusation of bim, 
— by the bare&ced Msehoods and lawless exertions to screen 
bis guilt on bis mock trial,— by the testimony of bis own ser- 
vants, Powry, Paris, Dalgleishy and John Hepbourn, ^ho 
were executed for the murder ; as ^ell as by the confession of 
Morton, before bis execution for the same crime, wben he 
cleared the Queen from any previous kno^Iedge of the murder. 
With an army of 800 horsemen Botbwell seized upon the 
person of the widowed Queen, and carried her off into the se- 
cret recesses of that Castle in which bis will was despotic law^ 
where villainous actions, of every degree of guilt, could be per- 
petrated with impunity, for no human eye could witness them, 
and if they did, the tongue that told of them probably told no 
more. Here the Queen of Scots was subject to the will of 
her ruffian ravisher many days. The secrets of those awful 
days will now never be known on earth ; but no one who has 
any deep insight into human nature, will be so absurd as to 
suppose that he, who had waded thus ^ througb crimes of the 
blackest die, towards the attainment of bis object, would now 
stop short of ant/ means which would insure bis speedily and 
certainly attaining that object. What the nature of those un- 
told, unseen, and unimagined deeds of darkness was, can now 
be only guessed. The rebels themselves suggested, that admi- 
nistering stupefying potions was one of the means resorted to 
to overcome and ruin the Queen. Whatever they were, they 
served the villain's present purpose. However bis victim en- 
tered those dark walls, she left them a devoted slave^ bis will 
her law. She told no tales ; she sought no vengeance« The 
foul deed was perpetrated, irrevocably perpetrated. She might, 
it is true, have died, or lived (perhaps) the mother of a bastard 
child. I say perhaps, for there can be no <loubt but that be- 
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fore she left her prison-walls she knew her &tey if word or 
deed revealed the secrets that had passed therein, or sou^t 
revenge ; redress she could not have. 

I am aware that it will be said that this is all suppositious. 
I know that in a great measure it is so ; but something, in a 
case like this, . must be supposed« The leading facts are all 
undoubted, stränge and dreadful as they must appear, but the 
clrcumstances attending those facts are not all quite so clear ; 
reason^then, when other light fails us, must become oiu: surest 
guide« K a crime of the deepest die, involving premeditated 
guilt, deep laid plots, and shameless braving, be committed, 
and it be clear that it has been committed by one of two per- 
sona ; if either of those two persons be one wlio has led a pure 
and blameless life, is a young and artless female, inexperienced 
in the ways of men ; if the other be a hold, ambitious man, 
one who neither fears God nor regards his fellow-creatures, 
who has been. guilty of adultery, murder, and mauy other 
crimes, then, the proof of guilt being equal, reason would not 
hesitate in saying, that the latter must be the perpetrator of the 
guilty deed. 

It is said, that the crime imputed to Bothwell is too horri- 
ble to have been perpetrated even by him, and, therefore, that 
its perpetration becomes incredible. Those, however, who 
cannot, on strong eVidence, believe Bothwell thus guilty, can 
believe the Queen of Scots, on slighter evidence, to have been 
' (if possible) guiltier stüL This ü incredible ! It would have 
been plunging into the depths of the deepest crimes without a 
motive. Every object which she could have had in view, she 
might have obtained more easily, more certainly, and diore 
safely, without such horrid guilt. The perpetration, howevery 
0f the crime was, in ber^ as impossibley aa it was unneceMary. 
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She possessed not the power if ehe had had the will. Tbere 
waa not one of aü the crew of conspirators that would have 
lent her aid, unless they had seen clearly that it led to her min. 

l wish to dwell longer than the natare of this undertaking 
will well admit of, on this subject, because it ia the one on 
whichy without due examination, Mary has been more geneially, 
and strongly condemned, than on any other ; and yet it ia one 
the least credible, and the least possible. If she had been so 
desperately in love, all at once with Bothwell, as to have writ- 
Usa him a box füll of love-letters when he was a married man, 
when she was far advanced in her pregnanpy, when she was ju8( 
recoDciled to her convalescent and repentant husband ; surely, 
when she was become a mother, when her husband was mur« 
dered, when archbishops, bishops, earis, lords, and abbots, had 
sdicited her to marry the married, the adulterous Bothwell, 
and had offered to defend such marriage with their lives and 
fertunes, she must have been more di£G[cult to persuade to what 
she was desirous of, Uian such a woman could be expected to 
bey not to accept of him then. Every delay, every step after- 
wards, was not only procrastinating the attainment of the wished- 
for object, but also hazarding the losing of it altogether. Eveiy 
subsequent step, supposing her to be consenting, was sinking 
herseif lower and lower in infiuny ; not only without a motive^ 
but in direct oppoamon to every supposable piotive. 

Was she, it may be asked, the leader of Morton, Maithmd, 
the ardibisbops, bishops, earls, lords, and abbots, the recom- 
menders of the adulterous match ? Had she not only instanta- 
neously cast off^iU the delicacy, modesty, and uprightness of her 
formfi' seif; but acquired also, in a moment, so much cunning, - 
impudence, or authority, as to overreach or overawe all her old 
powerfid enemies into subnus9ion to her unlawful desires? 
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Tliv 18 feally outraging nature and probabüity, much beyond 
wfaat they will bear, for no possible purpoae, but that of a de- 
tennination to condemn a modest, innocent, unofiending, higbly 
injured woman^ instead of a set of shameless wretcbes, numy 
of whoiD forfeited tbeir lives for their crimes, and acknowledged 
their guilt, and her innocence. In no case» ihst I know of, ia 
the accused person required to prove his innocence ; it is suf« 
ficient that the accusers &il of establishing his guilt* 

Mary*s love for Bothwell, supposing her guilty, must haie 
been violent indeed, but surely no eyldence of such love has 
ever been exhibited. She made no objections to parting with 
him so soon after their maniage) when she went over to the 
insurgents' army, aad he was sent off. Melvill says, in descnb- 
ing the temper of her mind on June 15th, at Carbury HilL 
^^ Many of ihose who were with her, were of opinion that she 
had intelligence with the Lords then in anns &cing her; 
eq)eciaUy such as were informed of the many indignüies pui 
upon her by the Earl ofBothxvell since their marriage» He 
ioms so beastly and siispidouSy that he suffered her not to paai 
one day in patience, inithout making her shed abundance of 
tears.' This supposition is by no means improbable« Both* 
well finding that when he had the Queen whoUy in his power, 
npthing but force could so overcome her aversion to him and 
his ways, as to induce her to consent to marry him, was so ez« 
esperated against her, as to lose no opportunity of revenging 
limself upon her after they were married. The rebels them-> 
selveSfiin a letter to Throgmorton, July 20th^ 1567, admow- 
ledge that ^' she could not have lived half a year to an end 
with him.*' So much was poor Mary's spirit broken, when 
she came forth from Bothwell's den of iniquity, that she sub- 
mitted, without a struggle, to be married to him in \)^Q protestant 
manner $ ^d not in her own catholic chapel, asshewasto 
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Darnley, who was equally a protestant with Bothwell. Wlien 
she escaped from her prison, she attempted not to flee to him ; 
nay, she chose at last to deliver herseif up to her deadliest foe, 
ratber than attempt to find protection with him. When in 
England she never expressed any anxiety ahout him, but on 
the contrary she eamestly sought a divorce from him. Really 
tbis does not look like the conduct of a woman, madly in love 
with a husband, with whom she had not passed all the honey 
moon ; but to such improbabilities as these, is prejudice put, 
when it is determined, right or wrong, to condemn. 

That both Mary and Bothwell were victims, in this instanee, 
to tbe deep-laid plots of the villainous conspirators, there can 
be little doubt. There was a double game playing ; Bothwell 
oonceiYed that his aggrandisement was their object, while they 
were only employing him as an instrument to degrade and ruin 
tbe Queen, that they might sink them both for ever, and 
ther^y possess themseWes of the regal power. If it were 
possible to believe that the Queen could have been so base as 
to have plotted with all those villains, to support her marriage 
ymth a married man ; can it be imagined that they would not 
have been prepared on her trial to prove, by some document or 
witness, that she had been so £ur guilty ? They would beyond 
m doubt have been prepared with overwhelming evidence, but 
they had none, and were therefore obliged to have recourse to 
the £ibrication of a box füll of love-letters which they dared not 
toproduce ; and which they were so unacquainted with, as not 
to know whether they were . signed or not by her. In fact, 
tb^ were not then quite finished. 

Itseems probable, that the getting away firom Bothwell was 
the motive which induced her, without risking the event of an 
«igagement, to tnist herseif so confidingly in the hands of her 
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Imost inveterate enemies. This motive, too, migllt have its 
infliience in detennining her, apparently so absurdly, to flee to 
England, and confide in the tender mercies of her ^uthless 
sister« 

We have not only Mary*s good conduct, previous to her 
retuming to her native country, to invalidate such imputed 
misconduct, but a life of eighteen years spent afterwaid, as far 
as y/e know, irreproachably, and a death more truly Christian 
than almost any one which the history of crowned heada can 
fumish US with. The fact is, that the Queen of Scots, when- 
ever she could act for herseif, and the true nature of her actions 
can be known, appears to have acted coirectly and purely, though 
perhaps not always wisely. 

Having now, I trust, shewn the improbability of the 
Queen*s having had any previous knowledge of the intended 
murder of her husband, as well as of her having been privy 
and assenting to the designs of Bothwell on her person and 
throne ; I purpose proceeding to consider tlie nature of the 
circumstances and proofs which have been adduced as evidences 
of her guilt. These consist, almost entirely, of the fact of her 
having married Bothwell, the publicly accused murderer of her 
husband, very shortly after that dreadful event, and qfa box 
Juli qflovc'lettersy said to have been written by the Queen, 
just before the death of her husband. I hope that it hath 
already been made pretty evidently tp appear, that the Queen's 
marrying Bothwell was not a voluntari/ act. The letters, 
however, are the evidence of the Queen*s guilt, on which her 
enemies almost solely relied for her conviction. The history 
of the discovery of these fax famed letters, is this : — Morton, 
the treach^rous chancellor of the Queen, who was afterwards 
tried, condemned, and executed for the murder of Damley, 
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assertedy that on the SOth June, 15679 ^ had arrested one 
Dalg^ish, a servant of Bothwell's, carrying a gilt box, füll of 
ihe Queen's love-letters, from Sir James Balfour, the goveroor 
of Edinburgh Castle, to Bothwell at Dunb^, and that these 
ktters were in the hand-writing of the Queen, the first four 
letters being dated from Glasgow, on the 22d January, 1566-7, 
and two following days. Now, it is a remarkable circum- 
Stauce, that this Dalgleish was arrested previously to the 26th 
June, for being concemed in the murder of Damley, for on 
that day he was examined by Morton^ Athol, and others, be- 
fore the privy Council, and though it was only six days after 
the one on which Morton afiervoards said that he had taken 
the box fuU of letters from him, not one word was mentioned 
on the subject by either Morton or any other of the ex* 
aminers« 

After the persecuted Queen had been compelled, by 
threatening her life whena prisoner in Lochleven Castle, 
^untarüy to sign the abdication of her crown, she was ac- 
cused in Pailiament, on Dec. 4, 1567, by the wretches who 
Lad themselves murdered Rizzio and Damley, and had en- 
couraged and enabled Bothwell to violate her person, of 
tyranny^ incontinence^ and murder* In proofof these charges, 
that betrayer of the confidence of his royal mistress (Morton), 
who himself had been notoriously guilty, dedared that he had 
discovered in the way related, fsix months before^J this said 
box füll of the Queen*s love-letters to Bothwell. Of course, 
then, these important documents would be at the time produeed, 
and the hand-writing verified : no, the examiners were satisfied 
with the averment of the Queen's accuser, (who was himself 
afterwards executed for the murder of Damley,) that such letters 
existed. Sir James Balfour, who was said to have sent the 
letters by Dalgleish, was present, but not examined« Dalgleish 
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luEBsetf WB^ at handy bift he was not sent for ; and yet the 
güik or.innooence of the Queen, then on her trial, rested on 
the authenticity of these lettera. Can any impartial man, now, 
beh'eve that such letters were then in existence f I should cer«' 
tatnly think not ; yet on such grounds was the Queen deposed« 
These letters were first dedared to possess the signature of the 
Queen, afterwards they were said not to baye been signed by 
her« 

We do not hear much more rehiting to these base lettersy 
tili s&est the Queen of Scots was kidnapped by het good sister, 
Elizabeth, in her own dominions ; whither she had sought an 
asylnm firom the wretches around her throne, who thirsted fot 
and sought to shed her blood. Retained as a criminal, instead 
of being entertained as a guest and a relative, the unhappy 
Queen was piit upon her trial by her who had no right to try 
her, fbr crimes of which she was innocent, and of which her 
kidnapper knew that she was innocent. Here, as in Scot^ 
land, the eridence of these &bricated letters ^for such had then 
been &bricated,) was to oonvict the accused < Queen. Never 
certainly was there such a mockery of a trial as this of the 
Queen of Scots, first at York, then at Westminster, and lasdy 
at Hampton Court. 

Theße extraordinary letters, and other documents said to be 
written by the Queen, were produced as evidence against her 
by her confessedly inveterate enemies ; yet were they not at-» 
tempted to be proved to be genuine. The accused demanded 
to be heard in self-defence ; she was refused ; she required to 
ste the writings, which she denied being hers, but she was not 
penaitted ; she daimed to be allowed counsel to defend här 
cause, but was refiised $ she wrote lepeatedly to be admitted to 
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a personal interview with Elizabeth, but her request was nöft 
granted. Yet this waa called a trial of the Queen of Scots ; it-. 
antwered the purpose of her insidious sister Elizabeth, by dis- 
gracingy in some degree, her hated rival in the eyes of the world^ 
who could only leam the particulars from the false representa- 
tiona of the enemies of the accuaed. The genuinenessi how- 
eTer, of the letters ia the present question : if any one can nöw 
have any doubts on that subject, it may be further remarked^ 
that the first four of them, dated from Glasgow, are dated at a 
time when she waa not there ; and when she did afterwards 
go down, it waa ijohen very far advanced in a state of 
pregMmcy ; when she was fully reconciled to her husband, 
and when she went there to take him to Edinburgh, in a State 
of convalescence, after the small-pox. Yet this is the predse 
time which treacherous servants and calumniaiors have blun- 
derin^y fixed upon for making her first fall in love with 
Bothwell, and write him fbur of these notable epistles in ihree 
datf$^ when she herseif was retuming to Edinburgh. Yet 
BothtoeU was ihen a married man. She had known him 
intimately when they were both aingle, and both Uunking of 
being married, and yet they neither of them, unfoitunat^^ 
could then contrive to fidl in love with the other. 

As almost the whole evidence of Mary*s guilt hinges, as< 
btfora observed, upon the authenticity of these extraordinary 
tattert, and her consequent mairiage with Bothwell ; in at- 
tampling to prove her innooence, I may be excused for dweU- 
ing aomewhal longer on this subject. 

Noihing 80 improbable, so prepoat^rous, so unsupported 
hy fiiota» nay» ao dearly proved to be forgeries, ever coutinued 
tvr auch a length of time, and so genemlly, as these letters have 
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ilone, to Uast the character of an innocent individual.* The 
.£u^ iS) that prejudice, especially religious prejudice, is so £ir 
firom being open to conviction, that it will not often deign even 
to look at or listen to what can be written or said, to exculpat« 
those whom it has once unjustly condemned. Ambition, 
»varice, fiery jEeal, disaffection, malignity, jealousy, and many 
.othervile passions, all imited their voices in proclaiiping the 
young, the beautiful» the accomplished, the helpless Catholic 
Queen of Scots to be an adulteress and a murderer ; religious 
prejudice caught, disseminated, and continued the dieadful 
accusation« Religious prejudice was then spread over the 
whole of the two rival kingdoms. Accusation, with those who 
are disposed to listen to it, requires no proqf; it only wants 
repeating, and it is believed, and by the belierers again repeat- 
ed. Two hundred and fifiy years have not served (in this in- 
stance) to remove the charge, for two hundred and fifty yeai» 
have not been able to remove rehgious prejudice» 

Nine-tenths of this nation have been taught, from their first 
tnquiries, to oonsider the Queen of Scots ^is an adulteress and 
vA murderer; and if any one ventures to assert her innocence, 
and to request an impartial ihvestigation of the circumstances of 
her case, he is probably silenced with, ^ O, she is a most dia- 
bohcal woman ! It is in vain to look into so disgusting a State- 
ment, of £icts; her imprisonment, her tnal, and her death, 
might be a Stretch of power, but it was a useful and necessory 
one. Her punishment was a just dispensation of Divine justice !" 
Such is the language at this day, not of the vulgär or illiterate. 



* The exiravagance to which forgeries were then carried in the 
«ourt, as well as Uhurch of Scotland, is now almost incredible. The 
reader who has doubts or curiosity on the subject, may consulu 
Whitaker's Yindication of Queen Mary. 
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but of those who have the leputatioii of bemg KÜgious» 
higbly reÜgiouB characters — ^men, who proiess tp be just aii4 
true in all their words and dealings. 

This deadener of the senses, this Stopper of the ears» Üä^ 
fsloser of the ejes, this warper of the understanding, frdigioui 
prejudicef) is the only power that could possibly haye so long 
sustained the belief of the publip in the genuineness of those 
pretended love-letters, which have beeil attributed to Queen 
Mary. As this h'ttle work may perhaps be read by some who 
think iU of her, who would not paruse a larger one, I shall 
take this opportunity of pursuing the subject a littk far^her« 

The letters were said to haye been fbund upon Dal^eish, 
the servant of Bothwell, in a gilt silver jewel<^x, with the 
arms of France and the name of Francis upon it, it having 
been a present firom him to his young and much beloved, 
Queen. Ullis bux» then, (which every bpdy must know at first 
aight») Mary must have given diiring the life-Ume of her second 
husband» to BothweU her paramour ; whethw füll of jewels or 
not, we are not told. This Queen, whom nobody suspected, 
(not even Knox,) duHng the life of Damley, of any oriminal 
partiality for Bothwell, had nevertheless written love-letters to 
him, which, according to the first report of them, were likewise 
death letters, plotting the murder of the King her husband« These 
were sent by some private band, unsigned, unsealed, unaddressed, 
Cf9ia to the inspection of any one. She then, it seems, was 
not afraid of what she was doing, nor was Bothwell much more 
afraid of detection ; for instead of destroying these dangerous 
tell-tales, ke put them, as more predous than rubies, into the 
Queen's jewel-box, there to remain, probably, to amuse the^l 
in reading over together, after they should be manied* 
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Welly they were at last marriedy and obliged to flee together 
from £4inburgh ; they bad litUe time alTorded them for any 
tfiiiig ; Bothwell might, howevier, have had time to destroy these 
yaluablesy which might some day cause his min ; but he bad 
$uch an unaccountäble regard for them, tbat he would neither 
burn them, nor take them with him, but sent them (by whom is 
not Said) to Sir James Balfour, the govemor of the Castle ; yet 
was this very man, at that time, if not a declared enemy, a veiy 
suspicious firiend, and very shortly allerward, a professed foe« 
To him, however, it appears, were these letters, the disclosure 
of which might have cost the lives of both Bothwell and the 
Queen, most prudently sent, instead of either being destroyed 
or taken with them. The good govenior, however, who cer- 
tainly was treacherous on many other occasions, neither looked 
at, nor lost them. He kept them very faithfully for his old 
£riend, (whom he was then seeking to min by every means in his 
power,) tili it suited him to send for them. 

When at length Bothwell became a proscribed outcast, 
and had taken refuge at Dundee, it may be supposed that he 
became low-spirited, and thought that if he had these cheering 
letters, which did himself and his dear absent wife so muck 
credit, to read, they might serve to amuse and enliven 
him. I oannot, on any other supposition, account for his nofto 
miming the risk of sendingfor them. This, however, he did, 
at least we are so given to understand ; this he did by an old 
servant, well known as his, all over the country, and afterwards 
airested, tried, and executed for the murder of the King. 

Well, this Said Dalgleish, notwithstanding, got safe to 
Edinburgh ; he got easily into the strong closely-guarded city, 
ihough known to be an enemy, safe through the streets, aod 
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safe into the Castle ; but what is more surprudng, he easily g^ 
nfe possessio!! of the gut silver box and the highly-valued 
letters. This Sir James Balfour must have been a most 
obliging, fiiendly sort of an enemy ; but no ; he was a cunning 
rogue ; one, I presume, who loyed a Kttle pleasantry, for we are 
told that he let poor Dalgleish go, merely to have the pleasure 
of catching him again. He must tnily be fond of the sport, 
to run the risk of losing both man and box and Ietters> rather 
than miss it. Be that as it may, Dalgleish set off, as we are told, 
with bis prize, delighted enough, one may be sure. His joy, 
however, was but of short duittion, for heliad not proceeded 
hl before he was tumed and stopped by Morton, who had got 
a-head of him, and was so unaccommodating as to refuse him 
liberty to proceed, either with or without his box and letters. 

Now Morton must have been exceedingly rejoiced, thus to 
have obtained possession of this precious box and letters. Of 
course he would not fail to make the speediest and füllest use 
of them m his power ; his object was to criminate the Queen ; he 
had now the means in his possession-^means which could not 
fail to answer his purpose fully. This sagacious politician, this 
inde&tigable enemy of the Queen, did, however, for some reason, 
or from some cause or other, n^lect month after month to 
avail himself of the weapons thus put into his hands. Meet- 
ings, Conferences, privy Councils were repeatedly held, the ob- 
ject of which was to criminate the Queen ; yet still was this 
precious box and its more precious contents kept back ; no 
one ever heard of them tili the month of December following, 
when Morton did mcntion that such things were in existence ; 
but they did not, even then, make their appearance. Never, 
surely, was such damning evidence so ashamed of shewing its 
^ace. Never did such a Proteus appear in any court of justica 
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^ this was found to he when it did appear : aometimes 
'these cfaangeable letters were five in number, sometimes 
eight, sometimes ten, sometimes sixteen, and finally, eighteen 
in number. For a long time, there were nothing but letters ; 
aüerwards they were joined by some sonnets, and in the 
end by two contracts of maniage. Sometimes they had the 
Queen's signature, sometimes they were without it : sometimes 
they were dated, at others they had no date at all : sometimes 
they y^ere said to be sealed wkh the Queen's seal, but after- 
wards they were found never to have been any way secured. 
Nay,^what is more surprising still, though they were, on their 
appearing at York, written in the Scotch language, when they 
were produced at Westminster, they were found to be in 
French. They were all affirmed to be in the Queen's own 
hand'Writing, and yet it was admitted that the French ones 
were not even a translation (rom the Scotch. but a translation 
df a Latin translation« 

*' New these letters are the damning proofs firom which the 
Queen of Scots has been condemned, and that without having 
been permitted either to see them during any of their transmigra- 
tions, or to be heard in her own defence. So much for the exter- 
na! evidence of the genuineness of these in&mous letters ; the 
internal evidence against them is, if possible, still more dedsive« 
They are earthly, sensual, devilish : the heart of the elegant, 
delicate, simple Mary was as incapable of dictating them, as 
the pen of the pious, the enh'ghtened, and the refined Queen of 
Scots was incapable öf writing them. In Scotland, where these 
letters could easily have been detected as forgeries, they were 
not produced. In England, where nobody was allowed to call 
their genuineness in question, they were produced, but their 
genuineness not attempted to be proved. 
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To the possession of the Earl of Gowry, executed for high 
treason in 1584, was finally traced this box füll of fabricated 
lettersy of which it is believed Secretary Maitlatid, of Lething- 
totiy was the author; he acknowleJged at York, that he 
both could, and frequently had imitated the Queen's band- 
writing. Morton, on his execution for the murder of 
the King, confessed his guilt, and accused Bothwell and 
Maitland as his fellow-conspirators. Bothwell died a prisoner 
in the Danish Castle of Malmay, 1576, declaring with his last 
breath, that the Scottish Queen was quite unconscioiis of the 
death of Damley, which had been procured by Murray, Morton, 
and Maitland. Murray was shot in the streets of Linlithgow 
by the much-^injured Hamilton, on the 23d January, 1569-70. 
Maitland died by poison (Morton was suspected of the crime), 
at Leith, on the 9th June, 1578. I have thus briefly noticed 
the violent and tragical end of these wretchcd men. If it does 
not prove the just retribution of an offended Deity, it does 
prove the ferocity of the age, and of the higher ranks in 
aociety in Scotland dunng Mary 's reign ; and the confessions of 
several of them serve to establish the innocence of the Queen, 
vith the impossibility of any one, situated as she was, escaping 
lyith an unblemished character, if they did with life« 

Though I hope and believe, that enough hath been said to 
prove, huraanly speaking, the impossibility of Mary having 

been an accomplice in the murder of Darnley ; still there aro 

• 

among her accusers, who say, ^* Why, tben, did she not ex* 
pücitly deny her guilt in her ^mous letter to Elizabeth, and in 
her last nK)ments ?*' It is very easy to ask questions, and not 
always eicher quite so easy or even possible to answer tkem, by 
saying.tvA^ such and such things were not done« In this in* 
Btance, however, it may not prove a very difficult task. 



In Übe Atd place, Mre will refer to her letter wntteii only 
one day after the murder of her husband to her ambassador at 
Paris, the Archbisbop of Glasgow. On this oecasion, a wo- 
man who had so recently been guilty of the murder of her hus- 
band, and was writmg on the subject, eould scarcely hSL of 
discovering, or raising suspicions of, her guilt by the very 
means whidi she would take to conceal it. Here, however, hi 
ä letter which I think nothing but innooence> Ignorant of sücli 
tfh accusatiön, could haye indited. A more artless, clear, and 
e'xplicit relation of the occurrence could scarcely have beeik 
written. Still let it be remembered, that it is the letter of ä 
Queen to an Archbishop, her ambassador. Here is none of 
that afiectation of feelings which a guilty woman, on such an 
occasion, would haire been sure to haye displayed ; here ar^ 
none even of those natural genuine feeCngs, the dictate of thc^ 
heart, which an innocent woman must have given i^ay to iü 
writing to an intimste £miiliar firiend, and which^ therefore, ü 
hypocrite would have assumed, even in writing to an ambaäsä-' 
dor. It is the letter of a Christian, a Queen, and a woman of 
^Bsceniment. She believed that it was the object of the con« 
i^ators to have murdered her, as well as her husband ; she 
States her reasons for such a belief without any passionale 6X« 
clamations. She prefers her accusations decidedly, but coolly. 
She had then been too long accustomed to treaehery and m^ 
sult, to be either greatly snrprised or roused by a repetition ci 
them. Damley could not then have stood very high in her 
esteem, and she does not afiect to display what she did not 
fisel. Let the reader compare this letter with those written b| 
Murray, Maidand, and Morton» (in Chalmers' Life of Mary,) 
on the same occasion, and he will hardly fail to perceive dear« 
ly her innocence, and their guilt. I again repeat, it is impoff* 
sible either that she should have committed the crime hersdff 
er that dbe should haye been connected with such coiispinilGni 
VOL. I. o 
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in perpetndon of the murdery and not have been convicted 
afit. 



The only time when it could have been at all expected of 
the Queen of Scots to assert her innocence of the murder of 
Darnley, was when she was accused by Elizabeth of the crime 
be^e the commissioners at York. Then, she not only asserts 
her innocence^ but she loudly, feailessly, and repeatedly de- 
mands to have the opportunity of proving in person her inno- 
cence, in the presence of her accuser, the witnesses, and the 
judges« She stakes her innocence on being able, if pertnitted, 
to prove it. This was going a step beyond what' is ever ex- 
pected of an acciised person to do, but even this her base ca- 
lunmiators would not permit her to do. She was not allowed 
either to be confronted with her accusers» or to see or hear the 
evidence brought forwards to establish her guilt. It is clear, 
that so desirous were her accusers to prove her guilty, that 
they would stick at no Stretch of power which was likely to 
aocomplish their object. If their evidence was good, the more 
it was examined into, the more dearly would the guiU of th» 
accused have been established, and the more effectually woidd 
their end have been obtained. They, however, all well knew 
ibe innocence of the victim, and they trembled at the appre- 
hension of her being able to throw back the accusation of guilt 
upon themselves with tenfold force and deamess. 

^ . The long and able letter which was written by Mary to 
Elizabeth firom Sheffield, was for the purpose of pbtaining 
something like justice from the latter, for herseif and son. 
Now, it could hardly have been expected, that a woman of 
pnidence and good sense would have taken such an opportu- 
^ty of needlessly vexing the person whom she was petitioning. 
That Elizabeth knew hex innocent of the murder of Damley, 
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tarne coxM doubt. That stie had meanly, cru6lly, and basely 
resorted to £dsehood and wrong to make her appear guilty of 
it, was well known. To have alluded, then, in that letter to 
äie subject, must inevitably have been at once ' defeating the 
«nd and aim which she had in view. If Elizabeth had been 
«t all open to conviction, she must be then fully convinced ; if 
äie was not, no assertions of Mary's coiild have produced that 
effect. As to the Queen of Scots asserting her innocence of 
the murder of Damley at the hour of death, it could hardly, 
ünder all the circumstances, have been expecfted. It was not 
one of the charges preferred against her. It had then far six- 
teen years been relinquished. She was a Queen and a Chris- 
tian ; she had lived as such, and she died as a Queen and a 
Ohristian ought to die. She made no proud boasting, she 
accused none of her enemies ; she sought pardon for her sins 
firom God, not to justify herseif either in the sight of God ot 
man« Tlie time allowed her by her judges for preparation for 
etemity was too short to be uselessly wasted on self-defenee. 
Such an idea as that of being accused of the murder of her 
husband never once, then, probably occurred to her ; the crimes 
öf which the commissioners accused her, and for which she 
ostensibly suffered, were of a different nature, and it is noft 
likely that her attendants wonld remind her of the former aceu* 
sation. It is not probable that she ever heard much, if any 
thing, pf such an accusation, excepting from the commissioneti 
on her insulting mock trial. Then she so clearly repeüed it) 
that she might reasonably conceive, that all unprejudiced minda 
were convinced of the baseness and falsehood of the chaige^ 
So £sQ' is the circumstance of Queen Mary's silence on the 
subject of her participation in the murder of Damley, fironi 
being indicative of her guilt, that it is, in my opinion, very 
strong evidence of her innocence. Had she really beeil guil^ 
üf such a crimei it is moraßy imposdibk that the «bouU tAkf 
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in «ome way or other, have alluded to it. Jjt muBt m thak 
Ci8e> and on all occaäonsy have been uppeimofll in her thou^ite, 
and years of solitude> such as she passed> oould not £ul tp 
liave» 8ome way or other, disdosed it. On the contrary, k 
seema never to have occurred to her recoUocfcioHy and instead 
cf the agony of a wounded and accusing eonscience, eontinuaL* 
ly gaining strength, her serenity c^ niind and piouß issignar 
|ion kept gradually inoreasing to the last hour of her eventfijl 

It is probable that the religious fimatios were among th^ 
pnncipal üuHgators of the calumnies» insults, and acts of int 
jiMlioe which were perpetually heaping upon the Queen. A 
iBore rancorous spirit of persecution was perhaps never evinoed 
in any age, in any couDtry, or by any dass of profiessing Chris- 
lians. The reibrmed religion was not then the religion of the 
alM» it was then oniy the tolerated religioD, yet did KnoK 
and bis foHowers tieat the young Queen and her rehgion» as if 
•be was an allen, and her religion an innovation. 

I( as is genenDy asseited, the Ronuoi Catholie rdigion ba 
in ita tfirü moie intolerant than any oth» whidi taloes Jesus 
Christ for its foundation» it was, as piactised by Mary, Queen 
of Sool% (who baa never been aocused of indiflfeience on the 
m^jact^) undoubledly in tfiak respect mudi more moderate 
Uian ibal of the refixmeis. This muat ceitaialy apeak vcry 
üroiigly in fiivour of the young Queen. Howover uaeftd Knox 
HMy bftv« been as an instnimenl in finthenng ^ lefeimation, 
Im iMUWt «^rer stand dagtooed bimsel^ and • diqgiaoer of die 
OIVMi» wbieb h« so vtohndy espoused. If (as we aio assured) 
Ike eoMMQi of Christiani^ be &i^ and if Chnst bimaelf de^ 
«kuHl ihü iIm disiti^isbii^ cbaiaoteriatic of bis disdplea 
ihouUi bi Ihn of iMr ^ Imm« OM aMlber,'* tkencouldnol 
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Knox be a Christian. He possessed none of its charäcteriafcic 
gentleness, meekness, EDibearance, and long sufiPering. Chi 
the contrary, he was rüde, violent, impetuous, impatient, and 
revengeful ; speaking evil of dignities, and, instead of honour- 
ing, insulting and persecuting the monarcfa on the throne. 
He was one who scrupled not to employ many unlawful means 
to e£^ct, as he thought, his purpose the more effectuaüy. 
Publidy and privately he took every opportunity of traducing 
the character of the Queen. 

With such a govemment, with*such a nobility, and with sndi 
clergy, how was it possible (humanly speaking) for a Queen of 
her age, and in her circumstances, to escape the slanderous 
iongue of calumny ? These, however, were not all the enemiea 
which the defenceless youthful Queen of Scots had to contend 
with. There was a serpent more subtile, more venomous» 
more rancorous and powerful than they all, which never ceased 
tifying to tempt her to her destruction, which never forbore to 
hiss its malignant aspersions against her with all its force, nor 
to dart its poisonous sting into her tender frame tili it had ao* 
complished its infernal work by bringing her to her grave. 
The enmity of Elizabeth, Queen of England, to Mary, Queen 
of Scots, seems never to bave abated of its inveteracy from her 
ascending the throne tili it had brought her to the scafibld« 
On Pahn Sunday, 1572, Elizabeth dedared that *\ the Queen 
qf Scots* head should never be in quiet" It never was tili it 
was off; that of Elizabeth had little rest aflerwards. 

Nominally independent, 8cotland was in reality govemed 
in a great measure by En^and, the latter country being not 
only stronger, but also much richer, and more politic. It waa 
unked in itself, and its monarch was spirited, sagadous, and 
disceniing. Such a goveroment could not |>e defioiant in iIm 
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meaii8 of Controlling the Councils of a kingdom, such as 
Scotland was at that time, in which the senrants of the State 
were disloyal, venal, and ferocious. 

Elizabeth never appears to have received any just cause fer 
offence from the Queen of Scots. The only circumstance 
which at all seems to require explanation, is, that of the 
Dauphin, when he marriedthe Queen of Scots, haying assumed 
with her the arms and title of " King and Queen qf England,* 
This cause of complaint, however, must be entirely done away 
with, when it is stated, that it was not Mary, but her husband, 
who assumed the title ; and that as soon as he was dead, she 
relinquished it. Elizabeth, at any rate, could not complain of 
such an infringement of right with any thing like a good grace. 
She herseif was bearing the arms of France, and the title of 
Queen of France, at the time, on less tenable grounds : be- 
udes that, the laws of France do not, in any case, acknow- 
ledge or admit of a Qjueen, Against the covert and open 
malignity, then, of this Queen and govemment of England, 
not over-nice in the quality of the means which they employed, 
had the Queen of Scots to guard and contend. That all 
these enemies, combined, should eventually succeed in first 
depriving her of her character, then of her throne and child, 
and lastly of her life, can appear no way surprisii^ to any man 
eapableof discemment and reflection, even on the suppost- 
tion of her being pure as an angel of light. Poor Mary was 
no match for any of their arts ; too confiding and perlu^ (in 
her Situation) too forgiving, she was, through life, a dupe to 
knavery. Never did she exhibit a stronger or more &tal in- 
■tance of want of common discemment and caution, than in 
needlessly (as it proved) throwing herseif totally on the tender 
mercies of her good sister Elizabeth. It is true, that, if any 
oae human being ^sting on the fiu» of the earth pösseased 
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•daims on the compassion and aid of another, which were ir- 
resistiblcy that being was Mary, Queen of Scots» when she 
threw herseif, pennyless, wretched, and defenceless, at the 
feet of her nearest . relative and neighbour. Coinfort for the 
afflicted^ aid for the helpless, protection for the oppressed, and 
wine and pil for the wounded, were not things that the Queen 
of England dealt in« As well might the lamb bleat in the 
ears of the famished wolf, when beneath his paws, for mercy, 
as Mary appeal to Elizabeth, when in her power, for that love 
which every Christian is bound to extend to his neighbour* 
Had Elizabeth loved Mary as she loved herseif, great indeed 
would have been her affection for her ; unfortunately for Mary, 
but more unfortunately for herseif, however, she did not. She 
loved herseif so well, that she never seems through life to have 
had any love to spare for others. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive an appeal more forcible than that which Mary had to 
urge to Elizabeth for assistance :— *^ Are we not sisters,'' she 
might say, '' bom, only three removes, of the same father and 
the same mother ; we are both young females, both Queens, 
both orphans. Thou hast power, I am weak. I never have 
designedly given offence. Death has driven me from one 
throne, rebellion £rom another. My chüd is in the hands of 
my enemies. I am an outcast, without money, and without 
fiiends. I have thrown myself confidingly on thy mercy as 
the only carthly being, possessed of the means to afford me as- 
sistance, from whom I have a natural right to claim it/' 
These are some of the pleas which Mary had to urge, and with 
most, if not all, other women they would have prevailed : on 
Elizabeth, however, they produced little effect. . She was not 
the Levite, who beheld the victim of rapine and cruelty, and 
passed by on the other side. No ! she was no such careless 
looker-on : she ordered the wounded, helpless traveller, her 
neighbour and her sister, not to be canied to an inn and taken 
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cara ofy but with feelings peculiar, it is to be boped, to hdrself, 
to ba taken and cast into prison ; and after enjoying tbe plea« 
iüxt of torturing her tbere for more than eighteen years, at 
Itat, wben prematurely aged and infinn, to bring her forth and 
murder her. Surely the annals of human depravity and haaei 
ehieUy do not ofFer another instance of like guilt with thb f 
The stroke of an assassin is nothing to the procrastinated 
eruelty of Elisabeth. The sufferings of her victim oppeared 
lo afford her delight. She frequently hetd out hopes to her^ 
but it aeemed to be only to have the pleasure of disappointing 
tfiem. She was continually urging the unWilling and, at first, 
revolting gaoler (Shrewsbury,) to treat his prisoner with morcl 
aerority ; and it was only when the poor suffering Queen was 
hkcly to cscapc the torturcs of her rack by death, that she 
consented to al)ate, for a time, her sufferings, and permitted 
her to visit the hcaling waters of Buxton to enable her to bear 
roorc of the tender mercies of her good and compassionatcf 
•iater. Thus the death of the captive Queen, when it did taker 
pbce» serms to have been hastened more than was the inten- 
Ibn of her tormentor ; at Icast if Elizabeth be herseif to bebe- 
Mevtil» that was the caae* She only intended the death to have 
hwn « still more lingering one> caused by the perpetual dread 
of it« This was a reBnement in eruelty resenred for the great 
Queen Rliiabeth. Little, it is probable» did she then think, 
ihal ahe waa herseif to experience a mudi more dreadfol, and 
ahlHvil equalW lingering death with that whidi she would harik 
iiilUcttH) u)H>i\ he^r captive sister. 

\hm \4Wi( do xve s^ ike wicked entia{iped in the work of 
ihfir t^wi\ haiHl» I M«rv was« indeed> tiied in tbe Haniace of 
«Mk^kuu 1)mW% how^YVf » she became Uwxebj moie aod mom 
MlH^( mh) |Vhp|^aml Rvr de«lh ; whiKe her penecutor» anadst al- 
M^M v\^Y«^^|r |>4K^«f««(:^^ waiibourlrinfttinghasdflbr ils 
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approachy and accumulating causes of torment to render its ar- 
mal most dreadful and appalling. The biography of the woild 
scarcely fumishes an instance in any rank of life, certainly not 
in Mary's exalted Station, of an individual who was on every 
hand and in all places, so beset with enemies, treacheroii3 
(nends, and calumniatörs, as she invanably was. Her youth, 
her beauty, her accomplishments, her forbearance, her confi« 
dence in others, but, above all, her being seated on a tottaring 
throne, in a half-savage nation, and professingafallingreligion» 
served to create, encourage, and perpetuate calumniators and 
persecutors. Friends she no doubt had, but they were neither 
able nor disposed to attenipt her protection at the almost cer- 
tain expeAse of their own ruin. They might sigh and weep 
for her, but sighs and tears avail but little against the tongues 
and daggers of the &natic and the bravo. Even the fetvours 
which she conferred seemed to serve only to produce maligneis 
and persecutors. 

JSuchanatif who Struck so speedy, so foul, so treacherous, 
so effectual a blow at her &ir &me, was one on whom she had 
heaped (as on many other Mae friends) numerous and greatly 
undeserved &vours. Pleased, perhaps, with the blandishments 
of his poetry, (he had been her instructor in Latin,) she not 
only made him a handsome allowance quarterly firom her 
treasury, but at length granted him,ybr li/ey the whole of the 
revenue of the Abbey of Crossraguel, in Ayrshire, amounting 
to 1^500 per annum, «then no trifling sum ; this was the 
treacherous friend who Struck a deadlier blow than the ex« 
ecutioner of Elizabeth. More than two hundred years have 
not sufficed to heal the wound which his poisoned dagger in* 
flicted. He left both the dagger and the poison behind him, 
and theie have not been wanting those who coiüd not forgiva * 
a pious Roman Catholic Queen for being »ncerely devoted fto 
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her religion, to take them and use them against her. The 
detennination of Buchaiian to traduce the character of his 
Queen and benefactor, is so clearly apparent in almost every 
page of his work, that it must serve to weaken all confidence 
in him, in every impartial reader. Whenever it waapossible by 
any art or sophistry to represent either her actions, her words» 
or her motives, disadvantageously, he seems to have done it. 
Just as much r^ance might have been placed on the repre- 
sentations of Morton, had he written her life, as on those of 
the treacherous Buchanan. This is the fountain whence al- 
most all the foul and bitter waters, which through two centuries 
have overwhelmed and defiled the reputation of Queen Mary« 
have been drawn. 

It has been shewn by what treachery the Queen of Scots 
was seized and imprisoned by Elizabeth, and the cruelty with 
which she was treated by her as her prisoner, during eighteen 
years, in various Castles and strong places in England, wearing 
out her body and her patience by sufferings and trials of al- 
most every kind. After fourteen years of misery thus passed 
in bearing the inflictions and insults of her remorseless perse- 
cutor, she at last wrote a letter to her firom She£Beld, on the 
8th November, 1582 ; it is almost too long io admit of being 
here given at füll length, but to omit any part of it would not 
be doing the writer justice. This she has been denied so long 
and so frequently that I shall not in this instance continue the 
piactice. My readers, I am sure, vnll not regret the time spent 
in the perusal. It shews the workings of an aroused and feel- 
ing heart, accompanied with unafiected piety and a dear and 
strong understanding. It is dignified, argumentative, and 
powerfuUy persuasive. However Elizabeth might have suc- 
ceeded in breaking the Constitution of her victim, it is evident 
that the powers of her mind were not only unbroken but vok* 
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impured. It is the letter of a Queen, of a good and a wiee 
Queen. 



" Madam, 

** Upon that which has come to my knowledge, of the last 
conspiracies executed, in Scotland, against',my poor cfaild» 
having reason to fear the consequence of it, irom tne exampk 
of myself; 1 must employ the very small remainder of my 
lifCy and strength before my deathy to discharge my heart to 
you fully, of my just, and melancholy complaints : of which I 
desire, that this letter may serve you, as long as you live after 
me, for a perpetual testimony, and engraving upon your con- 
science ; as much for my discharge to posterity, as to the shame, 
and confusion of all those, who, under your approbation, have 
80 cruelly, and unworthiiy, treated me to this time, and reduced 
me to the extremity, in which I am. But, as their designs, 
practices, actions, and proceedings, though as detestable as 
they could have foeen, have always prevailed with you against 
my very just remonstrances, and sincere deportment ; and as 
the power, which you have in your hands, has always been a 
reason for you araong mankind ; I will have recourse to the 
living God, our only judge, who has established us, equally, 
and immediately, under him, for the govemment of his people. 

" I will invoke him to the end of this my very pressing 
dBiction, that he will retum to you, and to me, (as he will do 
in his last judgement,) the share of our merits, and demerits, 
one towards the other. And remember, madam, that to him 
we shall not be able to disguise any thing, by the paint, and 
pohcy of the world ; though mine enemies, under you, have 
been able, for a time, to cover their subtle inventions to men^ 
perhaps to you. 

*^ In his name, and as before him sitting, between you 
and me, I will remind you; that by the agents, spies, and 
Beeret messengers, sent in your name into Scotland, while I 
was there, my subjects were corrupted, and encouraged to 
rebel against me, to make attempts upon my person^ and in 
•oe Word, to speak, do, enterprize, apd execute that, which 
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has come to the said country, during my troublcs.* Of which 
I will not at present specify other proof, than that, which I 
have gained of it, by the confession of one, who was afterwards 
amongst thosc, that were most advanced, for this good Service» 
and of the witnesses confironted with him. To whom, if I had 
since done justice, he had not afterwards, by his antient in- 
telligences, renewed the samc practices against my son ; and 
had not procured for all my traitourous and rebellious subjects, 
-who took refuge with you, that aid, and support, which they 
have had, even since my detentiou on this side ; with out which 
Support, I think, the said traitours could not since have pre- 
vailedy nor afterwards have stood out so long, as they have 
done. 

" During my imprisonment at Lochlevcn, the late Trog- 
marton [Throkmorton] counselled me on your behalf, to sigu 
that demission, which he advertised me would be presented to 
me ; assuring me, that it could not be valid. And there was not 
afterwards a place ili christendom, where it was held for valid, 
or maiiitained, except on this side; [where it was maintained] 
even to having assisted, with open force, the authors of it. In 
your conscience, madam, would you acknowledge an equal 
liberty, and power, in your subjects ? Notwithstanding this, 
my authority has been, by my subjects, transferred to my son, 
when he was not capable of exercising it. 

'* And since I was willing to assure it, lawfuUy, to him, 
he being of age to be assisted to his own advantage, it is sud- 
denly ravished from him, and assigned over to two or three 
traitours ; who having taken from him the effectiveness of it, 
will take from him, as they have firom me, both the name, and 
the titl« of it, if he contradicts them in the manner he may, 
and perhaps his life, if God does not provide for his pres»- 
vatioii. 

^' When I was escaped from Lochlevin, ready to give 
battle to my rebels *, I remitted to you, by a gendeman, express, 
a diamond jewel- which I had formerly received, as a token 
from you, and with assurance to be succoured by you against 
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my rebels ; and even that, on my rctiring towards you, you 
would come to the very frontiers, ia order to assist me ; which 
had been confirmed to me by divers messengers.* 

*' This promise Coming, and repeatedly, firom your mouth 
(though I had found myself often abused by your minigters) 
made me place such afiiance on the efiectiveness of it ; that, 
when my army was routed, I came directly to throw myself, 
into your arms, if I had been able to approach them. But * 
while I was planning to set out to find you, there was I arrested 
on my way, surrounded with guards, secured in strong places, 
and at last reduced, all shame set aside, to the captivity, in 
V^hich I remain, to this day, elfter a thousand deathsy xvhich 
I have cdready sitffered Jrom it. 

'^ I know, that you will alledge to me what passed between 
the late Duke Nortfolk [of Norfolk] and me. I maintain, 
that there was nothing in this to your prejudice, or against the 
publick good of this realm ; and that the treaty was sanctioned 
with the advice, and signatures, of the first persons, who were 
then of your Council, under the assurance of making it appear 
good to you. 

*^ How could such personages have undertaken the enter« 
prize, of making you consent to a point, which should deprive 
you of life, of honour, and your crown ; as you have shown 
yourself, persuaded, it would have done, to all the embassa- 
dours, and others, who speak to you, couceming me ? 

^' In the mean time my rebels perceiving, that their head- 
long course was carrying them much farther than they had 
thought before, and the truth being evidenced conceming the 
calumnies, that had been propagated of me at the Conference, 
to which I submitted, in füll assembly, of your deputies and 
mine, with others of the contrary party, in that country, in 
Order to clear myself publickly of them ; there were the princi- 
pals, for having come to repentance, besieged by your forces, 
in the castle of Edinburgh, and one of the iirst among them 
poisonedyf and the other most cruelly hanged 4 after I had 



* Elizabeth appears, from this, to have early formed the desiga 
of drawing Mary into England, under the pretencc of assisting her. 
t SecreUry Maitland. % The laird of Grange. 
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point after my death ; and in the mean time not to let prevuil 
to his prejudice, the continual practices and secret conspiracie», 
which our enemies in this realm are making daily for the 
advancement of their said pretensions; labouring on the other 
ade with our traitorous subjects in Seotland, by all the meanä 
which they can, to hasten his ruin ; of which I do not demand 
other better verification, than the charges given to your last 
deputies sent into Seotland, and what the said deputies have 
aeditiously practised there, as I believe, without your know- 
kdge, but with good and sufficient solicitation of the earl my 
good neighbour at York.* 

'' And on this point, madam, by what right can it be 
maintained, that I, the mother of my child, am totally pro- 
hibited, not only from assisting him in the necessity so urgent 
in which he is, but also from having any intelligence of his 
State ? Who can bring him more carefulness, duty, and since- 
lity, than I ? To whom can he be more near ? At the least, 
if sending to him to provide for his preservation, as the Earl 
ofCheresbury [Shrewsbury] made me lately understand you 
did, you had pleased to take my advice in the matter ; you 
would have interposed with a better face, as I think, arid with 
more obligingness to me. But consider what you leave me to 
Ihink, when forgetting so suddenly the o£Pence which you pre- 
t«nded to have taken against my son, at the time I was requcst- 
ing you that we should send together to him ; you have dis- 
patched one to the place where he was a prisoner, not only 
without giving me advice of it, but debarring me at the very 
time from all liberty, that by no way whatever I might have 
any news of him. 

'^ And if the intention of those, who have procured oii 
your part this so prompt a visit of my son, had Seen for his 
preservation, and the repose of the country ; they needcd not 
to have been so careful in concealing it irom me, as a matter 
in which I should not have been willing to concur with you. 
By this means they have lost you the good-will, which I should 
have had for you. And, to talk to you more plainly upon the 
point, I pray you not to employ there any more such means 
or such persons. For, although I hold the Lord de Kerri 



* TluB.Earl of HuntingdoD, who was then lord president, at York. 
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(jCai^f) Lord fi^sdon^ ^^ sebsible of the rank firom whidt 
h^ iil ^MTungy to engage bis honour in a viUainoiis act ; he haa 
had for an assistant a sworo partisan of the Earl of Himtii^- 
don'sy by whose bad offices an action as bad has nearly suc* 
•aeded to a similar efiect. I sball be contented than, only at 
yenr: nofc pennitting my son to receive any injury fro» Mä 
eOMntry (which ia all, that I have ever required of yoe ht/kfitty 
eve^ wheo an anny was sent to tbe bordera» to pfevaul juatiM 
ffom being done to tbat detestable Morton ;) and tbat nose of 
youf subje^^ directly or indirectly intermeddle any more in ihtf 
a&irs of Seotland, iHiless it is with ray knowlcc^, to wbom 
$jl cognisaoce of tbese tbings beloi^, or with the asaistance 
of some one oa the part of the most Chriatian King, my good 
brother ; wbom, as our principal ally, I desire to make pntf 
\o the wbole of tbi» cause, because of the little credit ihat fai 
tm ha?e with ibe traitours, wbo detain my son al present. 

'^ Ld the mean time, I dedare with aß openness to yoa^ 
tbat I hold this last conapbaey and innoTation, for pure treason 
against the life of my son, the good of bis afffdrs, and ^lal of 
the country ; and that while he sball be in the State, in which 
I understand he is, I shall esteem no word, writing, or other 
lict, thal eomes from him, or is paesed under bis name, aa 
moceedtng from bis &ee and vduntary di^poaition, bul od^ 
vom the siud eonspirators, wbo, at the price of bis life^ are 
fiduiig bim to seive as a masque to them. 

** But^ Madam, with aO this ireedom of speeeh, wbidji 
I em fbresee, will in some sort displease you, though it be thcf 
truth itself ; you will find it more stränge, I assure myseli^ 
tbat I come now to importune you again with a request of 
BHich ^eater importance, and yet very easy for you to gran^ 
2^d release to me. This is, that having not been able hitbertoy 
by accommodating myself patiently so long a time to the rigo* 
tous treatment of this captivity, and carrying myself sincerefy 
in all things, yea, even to the least, that could concera you a 
very little, to gain myself some assurance of my entire affection 
towards you ; all my hope being taken away by it, of being 
better treated, for the very short time, which remaina to me of 
life : I supplicate you, by the bcmour of the sorrowful paasios 
af our «Saviour and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, again I suralicate 
you, at onoe to permit me to withdraw myself out <n youf 
tmisat mto soae place of icpoae ; to aearcb out some coorfetti 
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forniy poor body, so wearied as it is.with continual sorroWlM 
aod with liberty of my conscience to prepare my soul for God^ 
wlio LS calling for it daily. 

'' B^lieve> Madam, and the physicians, whom you s^ 
me this last summer, are able sn£Bciently to judge the sam«;^ 
that I am not for a long continuance, so as to give you any 
foundation of jealousy or distrust of me. And, notwithstandr 
ing this, take of me such assurances and conditions» just ahd 
re^jsonable, as you shall choose. The greatest power rests 
alijrays od your side, to make me keep them ; though for no- 
thing whatever would I msh to break them. You have had 
sulScient experience of my observance of my simple promises, 
and sometimes to my prejudice ; as I shewed you upon this 
very point, about two years ago. Recollect, if you please» 
what 1 then wrote you : and you will not know how to bind 
my heart to you so much, as by kindness, though you keep 
for ever my poor body languishing between four waUs ; those 
of my rank, and nature, not leaymg themselves to be gained, 
or forced, by any rigour. 

" Your prison, without any right or just foundation, has 
already destroyed my body ; of which you will shortly have the 
end, if it continues there a little longer ; and my enemies will 
not have much time, for glutting their cruelties on me ; nothing 
remains of me, but the soul, U)hich all your power cannot 
make captive. Give it, then, room for aspiring a little more 
fireely after its salvation ; which alone it seeks tor at this day, 
moare thaii any grandeur of this world. It seems to me, that 
it cannot be to you any great satisfaction, honour, and advan« 
tage, for mine enemies to trample my life under foo^ tili they 
have stifled me in your presence. Whereas, if in this extre- 
mity, however late it be, you release me out of their hands» 
you will bind me greatly to you, and bind all those, who belong 
to.me, particularly my poor child; whom you will perhaps 
makß sure to yourself by it. 

^'I will not cease to importune you with this request, 
until it be granted me. And, on this account, I pray you to 
lei me understand your intention ; having, in order to comply 
wi(h you, waited even to the present day lor two years, to renew 
my.urgency for it; for which the miserable State of my health 
pr§8«es.me ..more jthan youc^an think. In the mean time pro-- 
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üäBf if you please, for the bettering of my treatment oh ihis 
stde^ that I may not suffer any longer ; and remit me not to 
the discretion of any other ^wliatever, but your own self^ £rom 
whom alone (as I wrote to you lately) I wish for the future to 
lioid aU the goöd and the evil, which I shall receive in your 
tiountry. Do me this favour, to let me have your Intention in 
tvriting, or the embassadour of France, for me. For to tie me 
^tö what the Earl of Scherusbery [Shrewsbury], or öthers, 
snall speak; ör Mnrite about it, on your behalf; I have too much 
iftperience, to be able to put any assurance in it: the least 
jfomt, whidi they shall capriciously fancy, being sufficient, to 
innovate the whole from one day to änother. 

" Bedides this, the last time that I wröte to those of your 
cmnicilr yovL made^^ tmderstand, that I ought not to address 
^myself tö themy butto you alone (and so to exte^d their credit 
ähd authonty only to dö n^e hurt, coüld not be reasonable ; as 
has happened iii this lasrt limitation, in which, against your 
intention, 1 have been treated with much indignity.) This 
gives me every occasion for doubting, that some of my enemies 
in your said Council may have procured it with a design, of 
keeping others of the said Council firom being made privy to my 
just complaints ; lest the others should see perhaps their com' 
panions, adhere to their wicked attempts upon myli/e; of 
which, if they should have any knowledge, they would oppose 
them, for the sake of your honour, and of their duty towards 
you.* 

** Two things I have principally to require at the close : 
the one, that, near as I am to going öut of this world, I may 
have with me, for my consolation, some honouftible church- 
rtan; to reinind me daily of the coiurse, which I have to finish, 
fand teach me how to complete it according to my religiouj in 
which I am firmly resolved, to live and to die. 

'' This is a last duty, which cannot be denied to the most 
mean and miserable person that lives : it is a liberty, which 
You grant to all the foreign embassadöurs ; as also all other 
Catholick Kings give to your embassadöurs, the exerciöe of 
their religioh. And even I myself have not hitherto foröed my 



* The^allosion was,'probably, to the Earl of Leicfi«ter. 
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cmn «ubjeots, to aay thiog coDtrary to tkeir religieii ; ^o0^ 
i h«d au power and authority (wer them« And tbat I in thjg 
(ll^tiemHy should be deprived of such fraedoai, you camiot^tb 
justice refudre, What advioiti^ will redound to you« wben 
«ou shall deny it to me? I hope tbat God wül «Kcuse vm$ 
iff wptesBed by you in this manner, I do not render io Idm 
«ßy duty, but wbat I shall be pennitted to do in my heaii» 
But you will fiet a very bad exain{^e to tbe other {Mrinoef vi 
dttiateiidom, to act towaids their subjects with the saine Hgoin^ 
tihat y<xi fihall ahow to me, a Sovereign Queep, apd your 
neaiest relation ; which / asi, and tpiU bß^ as long a$ I \we^ 
in (fespite of mine en^mies* 

" I would not now iraportune yoq, cooceming liie aug« 
qo^mtatioii of my houshold ; of which iot the time that I see sev ' 
inaining me to live in this world, I will not have so much cars^ 
I require then firom you, only two women of the cfaamber, 19 
assist me, during my sickness ; attesting to you ht&at Godt 
tbat they are very necessary to me, now I shidl he a poor ovsa« 
turq^unong this simple people. Grant these to me, for th« 
bonpur of Qod ; and show, in this instance, that mine enemies 
hav^. not so much credit with you against me« as to exeieiae 
ibeir vengeance and cnielty, in a pcHut of so little consequeoAS» 
imd depending upon a sin^e office of humanityj 

''I will Qome now to that, with which the Earl 4if 
Scherusbery [Shrewsbury] has charged me, if such a one as 
he can chaige me; which is this : that contrary to my promise 
made to Beil, and witbout your knowledge, I have been ne- 
gociating wiUi my son, to yield to bim my title to the crowli 
of jScotland ; yrlmn I had oUiged myself not to proeeed in 
it but ?^th ypmr advioe, by one of my servants, wbo sbouUi 
be diiected by one of ;youn in their common joumey thitbcf. 
These are, I think» tbe veiy woids of the said ßmvsL 

^'i wiU teil you upon this, Madam» that 8eal bas not 
iver had a simple and absolute promise of me; but indeed 
pyi^uies pondikional, to which I cannot r^Dak bound« in tbß 
-fitfhipn» in whicli |iie buctiness is, unless the conditlc^ ^uc)i 
J anne^d^ tp it, |i^bt b^ previoxiady ei^cutod ; about whicll» 
80 £ir is he frcHn bemg satiroed, that an Üie contrary, I have 
nev^ had any:fmswer £rom bim, or heaid mentipn of it sin^ 
•n ins aide« And on thie acoeunt I rwnember «a»y mtU^ that 



tb^ EatI of Sc^nisbery [^rcwsbary], about last E«leiy 
ivanting to draw from me a new conmmation of what I liadl 
fipoken to the said Beal ; I repL'ed to bim very fully, that it 
"^fm only in oase the said conditions might be gnuted, and 
fscmsefuei^y effectuatcd, to me. Tbe one and tJbe other aii 
ypt livipg to testify this to you, if tbey will teil tbe tnith ahom 
lt. Th^ seeiqg tbat no answer was made me ; bul» oii tha 
opntrary, tbat by debys and neglects mine eneoiies eontmued 
ipofe lieeBtioualy than ever tbeir praoticefl» formed nnoe '4lit 
reaidenoe of the said Beal with me, in order to traverse my jiut 
iptentipns i^ Scotland, so as the ^ecta have been wi^ wit« 
nessed there ; and that, by this means, the door remaiaed c^Mi 
to the ruin of my son and of myself ; I took your aiknce m a 
V^aaal, and diacharged myself, by express lettei», as wcfl io 
you as to your Council, from all that I bad tieated i^oa fvMi 
the Said Beal. 



'^ I made you fully privy to what monaieur, the King» and 
madame, tbe Queen, bad written to me, with tbek own hands» 
i^n this business ; and I asked your advice upoa it, imhidi is 
yet to oome, with which it was in truth my intentioB to pio« 
ceed, if you bad given it me in time, and you hüd pennitled 
B>e to send to my son ; assisting me in tbe oTOtures, wbidi I 
liad proposed to you, in order to estaUish hetween tbe two 
realms a good amity and perfect intelligence for the futuse. 
But, to bind myself, nakedly, to follow your advice, before I 
baew what itwould be, and, for tibe joumey of otir servants» 
|o put mine under tbe direction of yours, evm in my omA 
oountry ; I was never yet so simple, as io tbiidc^of k. 

** Now I refer to your ccmsidevation, if you knew of the 
fisdse ^UDoe, which mine enemies on tkis side nave played me m 
SootUnd, to reduce tbings to the point, at wbidi tbey stand ; 
which of ua bas proceeded with the greatest ainoeiity. God 
judge between them and me, and avert from Üiis isle the jual 
pumshment of tbeir demerits. 

*^ Send bade agaia at oQce ibe intelligence, «^icb my 
trakorous flubwcts of Scotfamd can bave gi?eu you. Yoa wift 
find, and I will maintain it before all the chnsdan pcinoes, ihak 
BiQ one jkbing wliatever bas theve passed on my aide, to your 
preju^ce, or against tbe good and repose of this reahn ; whicb 
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I JflBct liot Idss than any cblinsenor, ör subject, that you have, 
haring inore interest in it tban any of tbem. 

:'■;■.; . • • •• 

' ' >' Th«re wa» a negociation, for gratifying my son with the 
tiüe^ and name of King ; and for making sure, as well the said 
tiüe to him, as all impunity to the rebels for tkeir offences past ; 
and ibr replacing every thing in rraose and tranquiUity for the 
fature, without any Innovation of any thing whaterer. Was 
thiff to take away the crown from my son ? Mine enemies, as 
I büelieve, wished not at all that the crown should be made sure 
to him ; and ön that account are very content, that he shotdd 
keep it by the unlawful violence of some traitours, enemies» 
from all antiquity, to all our family.* Was tbis tben to seek 
fi)r justice upon the past offences of the said traitours, which 
lisy demency bas always surpassed ? 

** But an evil conscience cannot ever be assured, carrying 
eontinufBy its fsar in itsr very great trouble within itself. Was 
it to wish a change in the repose of the country ; to procure it 
by a mild pardon of every thing past, and a general reconcfilia- 
tion between all our subjects ? This is the pomt, which our 
enemies on ihis side fieanv as much show as they make of ~de- 
arinff'it. . What prejudice would be done to you by this? 
'Mark ihen, and verify, if you please, by what other point : I 
wiS imswer to it upon mine honour. 

*' Ah I will you, Madam, let yourself to be so blind to 
ibe artifices of mine enemies, as to establish after you, and 
perhaps against yourself, their unjust pretensions to this crown : 
will you suffer them in your life time, and look at them, ' while 
^ey are ruinii^, and so cruelly destroying, those, who con« 
«ern you so near both in heart and in blood ? What advantage 
and honour can you hope for, in suffering them to keep uä, 
my son, and me, so long seporated, and him and me from 
you ? 

^' Resume the ancient pledges of your good nature ; bind 
your ielations to yourself; give me the satis&ction before I die, 
that seeing all matters happily settled again ' between us, my 
)Kml, when delivered from this body, may not be constiained 
to dispky its lamentations before God, fiNrthewrong, whicb 

* The allosioD is, probably, to the Rathvens. 
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you will have su£Pered to be done me here below ; but rathef^ 
tbat being bappily united to you, it may quit tbis caplivity^ to 
set forward towards bim, wbom I pray, to inspire you bappily 
upon my very just aod xnore than reasonable complaints and 
grievancesu 

*' At Sbeffield tbis 8tb of November one thousand ü^% 
bundred eigbty-two. 

^* Your very disconsolate, nearesit reladon, 

*' and affectionate cousin» 

"Mabib R." 

** Mem. * Tbis f orcible, and patbetic letter/ says a grtaft 
writer, ^is rendered obscure, in places, by tbat, wbich is ind* 
dent to all letters, tbe quick glancing of tbe mind to» and from 
cirjiumstances, familiär to tbe writer, and to tbe receiver, and 
tberefore noticed in a cursory manner only. But, it hasbeen 
considered, as so patbetic, and so forcible, tbat Blackwood 
inserted it in bis MS. history of Mary 's sufferings, evenbefore 
1585, and actually publisbed it, in bis bistory, so eariy m 
1587* Camden, also, formed an abridgement of it, and 
placed it in bis annals [Orig. i. 332—7 ; Transl. 276—80.] ' 
Dr. Steuart, too, bas equally interrupted tbe course of bis iiar- 
rative. witb it, after be bad spoken of it, in tbese terms : * Whoii 
tbe intelligence of tbe captivity of her 8on,' he says, ^andof 
tbe bold proceedings of tbe conspirators reacbed Mary, ber oare» 
agitation, and anguisb were driven to tbe most afiecting extie- 
mity : And giving vent to her sensibility, sbe addressed a letter 
to Elizabeth, in which sbe maintains ber dignity, wbile- sbe 
yields to ber resentments ; and in which sbe bas intermin^ed, in 
anadmirable manner, tbe most fervent protestations of innoeeRce» 
and tbe boldest language of expostulation, and reproach. h$ 
ability, and vigour, are uncommon, and give it a title to sur« 
vive, in tbe bistory of tbe Scotish nation.' [ii. 164?.] * And 
Mademoiselle de Keralio has publisbed it, a fourth time, in 
ber Appendix, v. 349. But, Camden's abridgement, which I 
admired much,' continues Mr. Whitaker, * before I discovered 
tbe original, has lost many of tbe beauties, in tbe letter, and 
has ventured to make some additions of bis own. Dr. Steuait» 
also, has formed bis copy of tbe letter, by abridging tbe 
abridgement of Camden, by copying bis additions, as part| of 
tbe original, and by licentiously paraphrasing all. And Mad. 
de.KenJio, not attending to this conducti and not knowing of 
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iim FitBch ongitul, has tumed Dr. Steuarl'» ktler mio Ffench> 
mi ffftfk i% Xo her readers, as th« true original«' [The Frenoh 
rngnti km the Cotton lib. Cidig. c. yü» 51.3 In thia man- 
toü! 10 hiatory, uninteiitionally, fidsified ; and tkiis bas the French 
letter been translated back into French again. I have given 
the original itself. I have added to it a translation. I thus» 
ia|lB the Tindicaftof of Mary, take leave of my reader» even in 
my Appendix, with a genuine letter of Mary s ; which recapi* 
tulates the conduct of Elizabeth to her^ in aU ita principal out- 
Hnes ; whieh ahews Elizabeth to us, as we have seen her before^ 
but irith an addition of evidence, mean, tyrannical, insidions, 
and savage ; and also shows the soul of Mary to iis, at the 
jacming approadies of death, recollected in its sentimente, 
tiinieal in its feelings, maintaining her innocence with »wfial 
aokffiDi^y and ^pealuig to that God, before whom she thought 
ihe was going to appear» for the vindication of her honour, and 
Um tfanging of her wrongs« 

** From the interesting nature of distress, the elevaking force 
qS ianoceuce, and the ennobling dignity of religion ; the sick» 
md dying Mary here M)pearsy with a majesty, before wliich 
Ifae Uyw-Souled Elizabeta shrinks abashed, and con&unded. 
Evarj honest» and generous.feeling of our bearts comes £>rward 
lo ihe aid of ib» oppreased Queen. And we think of her c^ 
tgeBmoüi wkb disgust, with disdain, and with detestation.'* 
([The ktter of Mary thus published, in EngUsh, is from the 
tlMubtioii ol her very able vindicator, üi. App. xtü.} 

ft hath been oftcn asserted that if we would leam a man's 
tmI eharaoter we musfr iaquire what it is o^ käme» If we 
«luniBe that of the Quee» of Scots in thia way, and estimate 
il generafly by the result of the inquiry in this instance, she 
will be found to stand very high in the scale of exc^noe. 
Perimpa no wonun that erer existed passed tb-ough greater or 
tnore tiying vicissitudes. At körne, however, she was in aD of 
dwm» amiable and beloved. From the cradle, through thrones 
Hid piiion% to the scaffold, she seems to have cngaged and 
letained the heatts of h&t friends and her servants, many of 
them acknowledged piou6 characters. Her four little Marys^ 
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lier fiist playmates, never forsook her. Her mother doated on 
her^ and left for a while tbe seat of her government to visit her 
in FraDce. By her '' iiinate mildiiess" she eiigaged the affec- 
tion of her adopting parentsu Her unreinittiDg.attentions tQ 
her youthful and weak husband were such as not only to se-i 
eure his love, but also to elevate, in some degree, hi charao- 
ter ;^ ^* the people of France thaiiked God fqr this courtepus-. 
ness in her ;" . while in conducting public, afikirs tliere, ^^ she^ 
displayed a clearncss of perception, powers of policy» and firm-* 
ness of purposc, that evinced great capacity as a sovereigni and 
uncommon address as a woman." Her afFectnig ^dieu ta 
France, vrhere she had met with so many friends and enjoyed 
80 much youthful happiness, evinced a feeling heart, if not a 
presentimenty that she was taking leave of friends and happi- 
ness in this life almost altogether and for ever. The long time 
which so young a widow, though a Queen, continued to wear 
her weeds, with the versßs which she wrote on the death of 
her weak and short-lived husband, shewed the sincerity of her 
afiection to him. . . . - 

Of all the vile insults and persecutions of the rüde and 
almost savage reformers, she retumed none. This arose not 
from want of either spirit or abihties, for she was deficient in 
neither, but from a degree of Christian forbearance which it 
would have been creditable to her ^emies to- have imitated*.. 
Nay, when they went jso frur as to attempt to deprive her of 
what she considered as being essen^ial to the acceptable petr 
formance of Divine worship» sbe wept, but she did not (aa she . 
might have done) retaliate. When induc^d by circumatances» 
which seemed to demand it> to many again, she seems ta 
have made the good of her people, not her own choi(^, the 
object, ibr ahe had never seen Damley. Amidat all hia can 
pricious conduct, her behaviour must have app.ei^:ed to. hiis^ 

VOL. I. R 
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not only guStless but highly correct, since, when prepanng t# 
leave her and the country aß,er the assassinaHon qf RizziOf 
he unequivocaQy declared before many witnesses that " the 
Queen had given him no cause of complaint." When the 
treacherous counsellors of the ill-used Queen, Murray, Aigyle« 
Maitland, Hunüey, and Bothwell, (though she was said to be 
in loYe with the latter,) eamestly urged her to consent to a 
divorce between her and Damley, she firmly refused, '^ and 
desired them not to meddle any more with such a subject, as 
she was resolved to have patience 'ooith her husband*s temper ^ 
which might changejbr the better** Disappointed in this 
object, which might have answered their purpose as well, they 
then planned Damley's murder, the Queen's marriage with 
Bothwell, the dethronement of the former, and the min of the 
latter. 

I do not know where we should find, if we were to seek it 
in any Station, a picture of a more amiable temper, harassed 
and. wearied by oppositions and villainies, seeking rest, but 
finding none, in retirement, than that of Mary, as it appears in 
the letter of Randolph from St. Andrews, which has been no« 
ticed. What a strong contrast does it form to the buckram 
State of the never-playful Ehzabeth ! The natural Constitution 
of the Queen of Scots was good, her spirits lively, and her 
activity great. She was fond of exerdse. A cq>ital horse- 
woman, she feared neither bad weather nor bad roads. She 
was passionately fond of hawking, and was ezpert with the bow 
and arrow. She occasionally hunted, and was attached to 
gardening. She delighted in music, and ** fbr a Queen played 
reasonably well." She understood chess, was a great worker 
with her needle, drew correctly, and wrote poetry in different 
languages. Such a woman could scaroely be idle, nor be 
likely to be misemployed. Her chazities «ppear to have been 
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very extensive. She appointed two almonersy Archibald 
Grawfordy and Peter Rone, both ecclesiastics, &r the distribu- 
tioQ of her bounty. Tbe education of poor children was a 
peculiar object of her attention. She continued her fiither's 
officer of advocate Jbr the poor^ with a eonsiderable salary. 
All these on her dethronement were discontinued. Her wo- 
men were her principal companions ; her four Marys, Mary 
Fleming, Mary Betoun, Mary Livingston, and Mary Seton, 
rarely lefi her. It was usual for some leamed and godly men 
to read to them after dinner. 

Unaffected natural sentiments of piety appear in most of 
the Queen of Scots' written coirespondence. Not obtruding- 
ly, as if designed as a cloak, or to attract attention, but as 
being always uppermost in her thoughts, at least always present 
in her heart. That she did not lack spirit, when occasion de- 
manded it, is evidenced by Randolph, who, in writing to Cecil, 
says, of her conduct in the field, *^ I assüre you that I never 
saw the Queen merrier, never dismayed, nor never thought I 
that stomach to be in her that I find. She repented nothing 
but that, when the lords and others at Invemess came to her . 
m the moming from the watch, she was not a man to know 
what life it was to lie all night in the fields, or to walk upon 
the causeway, with a jack and a knapsack, a Glasgow buckler 
and a broadsword.'' 

Surely this woman was in few if any respects inferior to 
her rival Elizabeth ; yet was the latter almost always success- 
fid, and the former as uniformly unfortunate. The State of 
England at that period was highly &vourable, and Elizabeth 
had men of great abilities, determined by all m^aos to serve 
their Queen and their eountry to the utmost of their power ; 
nor were either they or their royal mistress shackled very tightlj 
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by the ties of justice or morality. Mary, on the contnuy, feil 
(a Queen when quite a girl) on evil men, and evil times, her 
country poor, and distmcted by contentions both in church 
imd State. Her ministers were men of abilities, but those abi 
lities were continually employed in furthering tbeir own private 
interests, in opposing their Queen, and in degrading and ruin- 
ing their country, which they reduced to little better than a 
province dependent upon England. Mary never thought of 
gaining her ends by any other means than those of strict inte- 
grity. In one respect she was inferior as a Qjueen to Eliza- 
beth. Unhackneyed in youth in the ways of bad men, she 
was unsuspicious, believing the professions of the tongue to be 
the dictates of the heart ; hence she was totally disqualified for 
perceivingy detecting, and punishing the treacherous machina- 
tions of her domestic foes. Could Elizabeth and Mary have 
exchanged kingdoms, they would both have appeared better 
fitted fbr their respective stations. Mary might have been be- 
loved and served £uthfully herseif, checking all base motives in 
her mini'sters ; and Eh'zabeth might have boxed the ears of 
Knox, Morton, and Murray, without any danger of hurting 
their Jeeiings, or of niaking them worse men than they were. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON TUE LIFE 

JOHN KNOX. 



^' Thine own mouth condemneth thee, and not I." Job, xv. 6. 



SiNCE the foregoing Dissertation on tbe Life of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, was prepared for the press, I have perused with at- 
tention and interest M'Crie's Life qf John Knox^ in 2 vols. 
8vo. It has served most decidedly to confirm the opinion 
which I had previously formed and expressed, of the characters 
of the calumniated Queen of Scots, and of the rüde and zea- 
Ions Scotch Reformer. Mr. M'Crie being a minister of the 
Kirk of Scodand, it may, from that circumstance, be inferredy 
that he is not quite an impartial biographer of Knox. A pe- 
rusal of a few pages of bis work will convince any liberal- 
minded inquirer, that he is a strongly prejudieed one, and 
therefore utterly incapable of duly appreciating the character 
of the Queen of Scots.* 



* " The prejudieed man is incapable of disceming truth." In 
those enüghtened times when S^dacUi were even wanting, what 
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In reading tbe sentiments of such an aulAior, fer ihe pur- 
pose of attaining a knpwledge of the truth, they can be lio 
fiirther admitted, than as tbey accord \nth true Christian pnn-> 
ciples^ and aire supporied by incontestable £ict8* Examined by 
these tests, the character of Knox, even by the shewing of fajs 
eulogisty is £u: worse than I have before exhibited it, and that 
of the Queen of Scots at least equally amiable. That Mn 
M 'Crie may be a very dncere and zealous minister of the 
gospel, I can easily admit, but that he possesseft those liberal 
principles, and that extensive Christian charity, £uth, love, and 
humihty, which the writing of such a work required, I cannot 
conceivc. For good Intention I can give him credit, but he 
is evidently so iax warped by sectarian prejudioe^ as to tnake 
him more anxious to promote tbe wel^e and raise the cfaaraö^ 
ter of bis sect^ than to discover and to display the evidences of 
truth. Out of the mouth^ then, of this bis eulogist,^ shall 
KnoXy in as few words as possible» be judged. It seems nef 
cessary to do this for the purpose of confinning the character 
of the Queen of Scots, as already given. 

The distinguishing trait in the character of Knox, appears- 
to have been one which is strongly opposed to the meekneas- 
by which bis Divine Master was distinguisbed while on eai^th,- 
pridCf attended with great self-sufficiency. He had much, tooy ; 
of fimatical zeal, but in this he has been ßurpasaed by many«. 

■ -.7 

every thiug has, a name, a shopkeeper, wbo sold almost everv Üung*^ 
that had a name. advertised ** Enahlers to read" An elderly gen- 
tleman, (learaed, perhaps, for the times,) caJJed to purchase one, 
or aj9atr, as they are now termed. Hc fixed one of the Ißnablers, as 
directed, upon bis nose, and tben examined attentively the book 
which tbe shopkeeper put into his hands for that purpose, but al] ia» 
vidn : he deciared that he could not read a word in it. He tried 
another, and another, still with no better saccess ; at last tbe shop*^ . 
keeper exclaimed, " Wby, Sir, you can*t read at all, can you r" 
'VNo, to be sure I can't,'' was the reply j *' Cf I coald, what shonld '. 
I want these things for?" i 
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la him this last qmdity was so tempered by woilclly prudence, 
if Dot by feelin^ of even a more disgiacefulkind, that he took*^ 
etpectal icare that it did not huiry him into immment personal* 
danger when he could possibly avoid it ; and he shrunk and 
£ed firom it, whenever he thought that danger was approaching 
ioo near. ' • When Rizzio was murdered, Knox fled to Kyle ; 
and When the Castle of Edinburgh feU into the hands of the 
Queen's party, he left bis flock and took shdter at St. Andrews. 
His friend M'Crie does him the justice to say of him, *^ We 
neuer ßnd him neglecting to take prudent precattiions Jor 
his safeti/J* 

He boasted that he feaied neither the tears nor the 
tfareatenings of womafif and this miglit be tme when he had 
only his own amiable^unprotected, betrayed, insulted, youth- 
fiil Qufien to eonteüd with; but when he had either the 
English Maryy cft the English Elizabeth^ for an opponent| 
he fled> or crouched, with a degree of haste and meanness, 
tiiat appeared very much resembling cowardice. He hlew his 
ßrst " hlast against •voomen^ loudly and fearlessly, and he 
boasted that it should be foUowed by others louder still ; buft 
the breath of a inonian stopped his proud boasting, and he 
neyer yentured to &^ the trumpet again as he had threatened 
firom his inflated cheeks^ Nay, he was even base and pusilla<" 
nimous enough, humbly and meanly to apologize to a foreiga 
Queen (or his temerity, while he continued to repeat his in- 
0ulting oonduct, with ezaggerations> towards his own. 

When the Reformation under Edward VI. was going on 
gmoothly in England, Knox was loud and busy enough there 
in its promotion ; but when, in the reign of the successor of thal 
prince (Mary,) the tide of persecution was tumed - against th» 
Reformers, and the cause denumded that true seal irfuck 

TOL. I« 4 
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flhrink^ not from danger> he forsook Ins feUow-labottrei% 
letVing tö them tlie sufierings And tfae' rewsrds of martyrsi 
Ainttelf fleeing whh predpitadon to* €teeva^ zivilere he knciw 
tW he cdtdd abidt; in safety, thongh he chose not td abide in 
peäce, for he there soön got en^u^oiled in oootests mth his 
leBow^reformen. Aftenrards, when the «ause «of the Refcv« 
nätion, from Ae accoimts which he recei^edi appeared io hava 
galhed dueh strengäi in Mk natife cofttntryi that he «Dight re- 
^aiii with safety, he set ottC for thaft putpese» bot heariog by 
die way that the danger waa not ov6r> he .1^ jpne«fe»% re« 
tilmed to await a more üiVourable opportunity. 

This is l)ie man whö eonld find h^art and courage m hk 
own country, when he laieff Ükst he was well suppoKted» so to 
tnstift bis young fetnak ^overeign^in rh^ own palace for cpn- 
scienttotisly adhering to the religion' of the- State,- of her fore^ 
iätheiBy and of her heaxt, as ta mike h^ fihed such^ood^ o( 
ttah as moved drery heart but bis owii obdcKttto one» TJu^, 
it s^tns» was |»roof against any lessjpowei^ ieelings tban 
'Aos^ bf personal feari This was ^le minister of the Gpq)^ 
öf LoTe ;-^4t minister ^nspicuou^ employed in r^orming 
die tbHgion of Christ, as prootned in bis own countiy» who 
dared to broadi, to encourage, and to maintain, the diaboUad 
düctrine, that individuak may take the sword of the law into 
tbät Dwn hands and execuCe summaiy justice on theirtoffiHid'i 
hig fe]!ow«>creatures. This, it is true, he ooi^ed toparticu* 
lar cases, bnt as ^ determining the fitneas of the case m«st 
rest with the ävenger, it will be ßt whenever iljuits bis piuv 
^^6^ to dedare it so. This faomd doctrine, so utterly subyer- 
6ivä bf even the existence of society, Mr. M^Crie himself ra- 
diär ti^sitatingly defends. Lcft us see how diis practice, if ge^ 
toaBy ttdmitted, would have affec«ed John Knox. 



. V 



Ifstif ihdlvklu«! is la fae allowed sueh a pijvfli^e, a m4h 
narck certainlf nuist be so ; if any priQvocatioa pould wainint 
the exertion of this power in a monarch, it woiüd b« ibßlk oi 
filelf-defenoe, or k would be tbe de&nce of the religion of the 
(Me fram iMmpl^^ täify and ayertuni it. No'w, üa^ox had 
puUiäyj on'til ooeastoas, and ia 41 pJ^Oesb not opiy ü^upi^ 
di6 diaräctte'öf faiik sovefeigii^ buthe ha4 gfos^y iimlte4:^er 
ia'hw own pidiu^« He bad ptdbUdy pi^laun^ h^ i^ i^ 
Jeaebd^ and asBOtod that sba. pught to b^.pt^ ^ Ke j^ 
3eledded> if not bee» Qonofiiied iny.die.nmrdeT pf <Hie of hf^ 
prektes, and of hier seevetary; ha waa sa^kwg, by eveiy wu^sß» 
m his power» not only to subT«rt the religion of bis Queen and 
^ llie dtate^ but ke Ipid e^penendcarrouved tod^ps^vß hi^fSove?^ 
if^iga of tihe'firivileg« of {«mtafy wonihipping her God in t3^ 
way whidi mite betieved- ta hßt moat acoeptaUe« NoWr Ü any 
joer^ofi cotdd be* pvcyvoked ta take suaupaary vengeance» or if 
9ny öccasion eoidd wahast such i^l ac^«)», the Queen of. SSeotfit 
wouid häte bedii' jMi^fiedy had she^ witjbp^l oeremony» ordj^red 
Ae tmnft^ KnoK to ^ k>rfeuiie and ibe gaIiow3, He cotdd 
liäve haÜ^ö ti^ ta comf^aiii of the adoftlion, in this instsnoat 
of ä practice, the propriety and lawfidness of wbicli fae^ hßA 

himself mainti^ned to be allowabk», even on leas justifiable oq« 

\ ■■ • ■ ^ 

casiciQa» 

^'' -Hid hehad Eliaabeth^ instead of MAry, fi^ «n pppcoi^ 
and had dared (which he never. would have dope) so to iosult 
■hrp it ia reiy probid^ thot he WQjuld only haw Uyed Ig^ 
enoü^ tb viSond bim an epportumty of :r^9jUng of h^ ssttguf 
aotd of hk temerity. The ealumniated, pensecuted Mary« 
hofwtfv^y who was'l»randed as the maintainer of ajreligktfl 
whose tesence was peraecution, not only refiained finop isb^- 
hiMuig oQ the cealou^bcute^ jiNther hy xnutdor or abute» but 
she Gcmdesooided to srgiie cafaidy and &miliadyi thou^ dig* 
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ii]fie4)y> ,v^^^.™^ whom no other A^overaign in £ur0po^ 99, 
ofrcujinstiancedy would ha^e admitted into their pcesence» inrob»^ 
Uj not into their kingdoin. ^ - <? • 

; . ^ . ,. . .... . . . ,■......;. 4- -. <. 

: NqtloBg need io be adduced tp ctet the amiaUenesS) .fthcir 
candpiir, aii4 the abilitiesi oi this young Queen in a strottgoi:/ 
Iight^tjtian the.evidence o£ hev tradiioer M'Crie, in hisidatam 
of -t^ controversies wl^ch shß deigned to hoü mtk h^^nt/ßfipt- 
imfeeling, unchrislian, eneqiy, Jplin Knps« Religiou^Jfii'ejut i 
dice js the finnest dosef of the heact «gainst« the yea^dgs fofii 
natnre that is in ezisteocey otherwise. both Knox and hishioni 
giapher muat have.been moved by the skuation, th^ condeaeea^-. 
aoBf the loyelinejBSy the youth^ the «ntr^tiet, and ^tbe tem« at i 
such a womau and of such a spvereign* • They bc^h^ .ho^eyaiV 
opndemn and abatain from all appaamoe (^sudi weafcnesaea.; 
We shall find other evidentes ,of the tendeE-heivtednfisa oC 
theße inflexible reformersy the oppanwts and tfaduocra of. the' 
character qf . Mary, Queen of Soo^^ . as rekled and vindioaltd 
by Mr« M'Cne» and then judge what janvoy shßy ivhot was (^ 
posed to their religion, their prejudiccs» and th^ «elfiiiltc^eflt^, 
could expect at their hands. 

Knox was presenty if he dld not preside at» a Grenenal 
AastmUy of the Kirk «t Jedburgfa, the minister of whioh 
placey Pmil MelhF^» they ibund guilty of adtdt^^ He fled '■ 
to England; firom thenee he wrote, expressive of contntioii» '^ 
and a willingoess to submit to discipline. . The penaboepve** 
flcribed him oq bis retum was, *^ To appear at the duvcdhdoor ^ 
of - Edinburgh when the second bell rung for public worship, 
dad in sackdoth, barehöaded, and barefeoted,- to «tand there 
tili the prayers and psahns were finisdied, then to be brought 
into the church and placed in the. public spectade aböve the 
people, during the seim^, and aftenRards. to piofess his sor» 
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jrb#More f he wliöle cöogregatioii. This he was to repeat ön ' 
tkrie mcceisive ßuhdays vi "EdlxAniT^, the säme nuinber of 
times at Dundee, and again at his onm kirk öf Jedbtirgh» 
Such were the tender mercies of Knox and the General As^ 
86nbly of those men, who were universally' oppoaed'to the 
ymithitil Queen, ko a cobtrite, repentant fellow-creature/ fcr 
acKh they must be eonvinced that Methven was, or he woüU 
nawi have retumed to sUbmit to their award, whatever it lAight 
be^ The savage delight of the American liidians in totttvingt ' 
fimnday to day, the bodiesöf their captive enemies, is noiibiiig 
to thiil. Methven, it is probable, would hatre stood the tear> 
ing ef bis fieäh ironi the bones without flying ; but he had 
tköse- ieelings which are honotiTable to human üature, but of 
whidi his tprAientors'appe^o' to have been destitute, which ren- 
d^red^^bis «tontinued expbsure to the ostentatious pity of the 
pharisaidd, the soo&s of tbe unfeeling, the scpm of the proudt 
the'derision of the low, the contempt of the high, the avoidance 
ef the good,- ffiid TU^ar taunts of the wicked» tbo much to be 
bome, atid after enduring the torture for some time» he il 
kngtb fled agaki into England. 

Well, indeed, is it for such self-righteous men, that the 
wmcj of their God i& not tküs exercised towards repentant 
sinners ; yet this condnct does the biographer of the Scotch 
Refornleir vindicate, by the following beautiful h'nes from 
Cowper,— -hnes which the author would have thought as appli- 
c^e.to the torturing of the Indiana, as to the present instance 
^fcrttehy:-^ 

- ^ Twas liard, pertiaps, on here and there a waif, 

Desirous to.return, and notreceived; , 

But 'twas a wholesome rigour ia the main, 

und taught tbe anbleznish'd to preserve with care 

That pnnty, whörfe low was lo«3 <rf all.»* 
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The invetemte fbe of tbe Queen of Scot8> the fieipent^ 
wibom. she so long cherished in her own bosom, her brother,^ 
the treacherous Murray, on whom she had heaped fiivours an<i 
benefits wtthout number ; who nevertheless betrayed this hia. 
best fifiend and sister, rebdkd against his liege sovereign, j^*, 
ed her treadierous enemies at home ) — ^who fled to, and re« 
ceived reward from, her dedared enemy, and the dedared enemy 
of his country, the Queen of England ;— who was guilty of the 
niest injustice and the most uninanly cnielty towards a drfsncelesa 
waamOf the wtfe of Bamihon :— 4his man Mr. M^Crie desi^- 
iMtoi as the ^' Grea$ and Good Murrai/" and fumishes hia^ 
poitrait, as being the brightest omament (excepting that of tho 
tender-hearted Knox) with whioh he could adom his work« 
Yet aU this he, perhaps, will not allow to 1^ prijudice 1 Aha 
fer poor Mary, with such ** great and good" ministers of State, 
and such liberal-minded reverend opposers and historians ! 

Knox, with all his zeal in the cause of purifying Christi«» 
anity, seems neither to have been partial to preaching to the 
poor^ Bor of mortifying the ßesh. His [ureachingy wheneyei 
xt was practicable, was both to and at the great, Crowned 
heads, whenever he dared to attack them, appear to have been 
bis &vourite marks. The weak Damley, and the unprotected 
Mary, were safe game, and therefore he never spared thenu 
Almost aU his sermons abound with gross egotism and perso* 
iuJity* There appears to have been no greater man in the 
woiid, in his own opinion, than John Knox» Nor did he 
trust to his abüities alone to raise him in the estimation of 
the World ; his first marnage was not an imprudent one ; his 
second was to the daughter of Lord Ochiltreei of the blood 
royal, after having unsuccessfully paid his addresses to the 
eldest daughter of the Duke of Chatelherault, the first noble- 
man of the land, the widow of Loid Fleming. 
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On two of his firiends calling to see Knoz when on bis 
cieath-bed, he woidd compel' them to stacy tili Ükey had well 
^äjmk ot B cask of old wine which he then oidered to be 
broached for them, and with idiich he jokingly inrited them 
to make free when he toas gone, Really, Mr. M'Crie must 
«xcuse his readears, if they dö not thiiik Mr, Knox quke sc^ 
apostolic aiid humble a Christian in his life and contösatioi^ 
A he does. 

Mr. M^Crie, I am afraid, possesses not himself quite the 
^sence of Christilsinity. After relating the circumstance ei tha 
takiiig prisoner Archbishop Hamilton, and ihe cold-blooded 
inurder of that prelate by the Reformers, he adds, '^ The exe* 
«ution x>f pris'onere, although chargeable irith crimes whi(^ 
merit death, is ordinarily avoided in crvil contests, because ii 
prhäuces reprisals Jrom the opposite party ; (mt in eoery 
other respecty the Jäte ofHamüton is not a iuhject qfregrtt 
er qf censureJ* This is speaking out honestly at any rate ; 
fiw Christians, however, I apprdbend, will think it entided to 
«ny ~x)ther praise, nor will they be surprised at the CathoUc 
Miiry being^ calümniated by a minister of the Gospel, who caa 
make such an assertion. 

Thift this Said Mr.M'Crie should hold the English Re- 
formers in contempt because they stopped, as he intimateSf 
half way, i. e. without flying from one extreme to the other, h 
no way surprising. He probably can have no idea that truth, 
m almost all cases, lies somewhere in the mid-way, never at 
eithcr extremity. I lament, though I do not abuse, as much 
as Mr. M^Crie does, those really lamentable tenets and prac« 
tices of the Roman Cathöüc religion, which in the darker ages 
preydled more than they do now ; nor am I quite sure that 
there may not be sonie such still attadiing even to the Kiik oi 
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piestngjace qf a gentiltvoman* Now, au tnis conduct of 
Kni X is related by Mr. M'Crie with seeming approbation. 

r Let U8| in the next place> hear thi9 Christian minister ön 
tbe subject of Rizzio*s murder. *' There is no reason ip be- 
lieve tbat he (Knox) was privy to the cen$piracy which prov^d 
fatal to Rizzio. But it is probable that he had expressed sa*- 
tisfaction at an event which contribtited to the safety of religiön 
And the comroonwealth/*— -a clear admission that Rizzio' was 
murdered for being a CatholiCi ** if not also his approbation of 
the conduct of the conspirators/' Here> then, is the admission 
of two ministers of that Gospel of love and peace, which 
commands all its disciples to abstain even from all appetfance 
of evily that murder may be meritörious, and contribute to the 
safety of religiön. Surely their ideas of either the power br 
the purity bf the Deity must be veiy far from the triith* It is 
not to be wondered at, then, if they, who do not scriiple to 
employ murder in the cause of religion> should have tKougnt 
it meritorious to attempt to &sten tKe Imputation of murder 
on the innocent in the same cause. This may serve to accoüht 
for the endeavour of the Scotdi Reformers to ineulpäte die 
Queen as the murderer of he^ liusband. 

Tn thi9 place, then, I shall say a few words more upon the 
subject of the King's murder in ad^ition to what hias already * 
been said ; thoügh I trust that more is unnecessary to conviiice 
«ny impartial man (the prejudiced are out of the ^uestfon,) öf 
her innocence ofthat crime* Mr. M*Crie says, — ^ he (Diamley) 
was naturally vain, rash, and vjndictive ; his unexpected pros- 
perity rendered him insolent and, overbearing ; aiid tireqüired 
aü the prudence qf the Queen to preserve him from falling 
into contempt even befere marriage." Here, then, by th& 
eneniy*« admission, is a Vain, rash, vindictiye yoüng nüui, ren- 
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«. dered Insoleut and oveibearing by prospenty, curbed and re- 

strained fiom quarreUing with all tlie nobles about him, by the 

^ prudence of tha calumniated young Queen. This is no trifling 

praise of herein sfi^ch a casei from such a man. But could it 

be expectedy t)uit if it yrsß with djfficulty she could restndnhim 

, before.m^rriage, that she should be able to continue to do so 

«fterwardsy when he had obtained power and cared but littl^ 

about his wife ? Certainly not. And the fact was, as was 

.inevitaUe, that he then became so vain, rash, vindictive, inso- 

lenty and overbearing, that the nobles, to whose views, of every 

kind, he was opposed, resplved to be rid of him* The Queen 

olpne never (by bis own public assertion,) gave him cause of 

displeasure. She alone determined to al^de by him, in hope 

Khat he still would mend bis temper and bis conduct. She 

pever had been, suspected. of being a n^^irderer ; many of the 

nobles had been mor^ than susp^pled of being sudi. • She 

could have no motive to risk his murder ; if she had had such 

evil passions,. she could have gratified them without, and if she 

would not flinch at miirdtring her husband, she would notliave 

shrunk from adultery. Supposing, however, that the Queen 

was determined to murder her husband, surely she nev^ could 

have gone the way that was taken for that purpose. Could 

not the experienced Bothwell find out for her a mote 

private method of dispatching the King? He was.exceedingly 

31 at Glasgow of the small-pox ; shesent her own physician to 

him. Were there no physicians^ as wdU as nobleiien and 

. ministers of religion, in those pure and holy times, whoi 

, thought private murder, in certain eases, justifiable ? Could 
Seither Mary, nor her paramour Bothwell, find such an onC) 
who could mix up thtd, in his daily potions, which would 
have removed him out of the way without suspidon ? Surely 

'ttiose who think Mary a murderery must' believe her to have 
been v^focll also. Wbat, put herseif in the power of hec most 
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powdfid and invetosleencmieB; conftMue^öoii^pirey ]^l(^ eott- 4 
trinii and en^loy, fer flüchA^parpoBo^ tho» who she knew häd 
beeil loDg lying in #ait oo: every sMe to entnp aad niin her» ' 
and aH withoul Ihe shadow of-an oocaflioni «WLat, gadovioi 
iMfielf to Gla^ew U> him ; deeem kun by a pvetended itcon- 
eiliaftion ; bring htm wA ber to Bdinbuigb ; pvovide a home > 
f(»r bim to be Uown up in ; ebaige ilifith gunpowder; go aild 
live and lodge in tbat house herseif; kiss him> put a ring upon 
bis fing^r, and leave him to be ftrimg^ or bioim to atoms aip 
in the ak, whüe ehe was arnuamg^henetfatlhe wedding oftTO 
of ber domesliea! Really, reelfy» thisis, to my pkin common 
aenae» aomething. heyoiid belief in aiicb a woman ! I ämcit 
doubt if Mortou oould bave been ^^riUain haoa^i&t^saak m 
eontrivance, or eifen if she . bad ail eo^my 9 ivbo coukl bave bad 
the beart togo tbrouf^ «itb h; but.wnely, snr^, Ük poohr 
delenoeleaS) artleasy r^igknia» prudeat^; «niiiendedf Mary, nev«^ 
neveTf could be eqoal to iti 
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Transfer die äccQl9ation'^.4h00e^^hii teidly^d peipettate 
tbe crime,- who bave beenr,eonno(ed of'it^'or wbo bave^eont 
feflsed to ity and tbe wbole i^ppearsAeoantenty^pffobaUe^ and 
natural* Tbey bad long been wtin|f :far an^ oppoitemity 'o£ 
di£q;MtcbiQg the Kingy who bad oflPended tbem toagroeelyto: 
befofgiven; that oppoitunity «^esed»: apd tb^emfalaced Jk# 
It is tniei that thes agents.iiiBd» a bfOn^iBg job of i^ Uowing^ 
upjthe bouse after they bad sträng^, tbeif vobtims and take» 
tbem out of it ; but tbat, whf re^so many. weie conceBsad^-gjimii^ J; 
perbi^ contradiotgry cürdexiB^is not -tobe woodiBiedjt» ^^ .1 
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My ol^ct in tbeiinyestJgatioB of ^ tiharaeter • «f Knoit 
and Murray bath been to sbew that with ^iro such of^iKneoft^ 
occupying tibe aituatiotis whioh they did,. the Queen ofSoota^-^ 



puted td her frlach hav^bMi ktdtalhe» duvgeii in |B^vii)g 
th» duiEMrtef^ of ihote' twe nota^ B«f(ii»«r%^ Ihe AtMiife 

ftmi« tiie &c|s addueed «i admktod bjr IM» pi»fete e d dtv<»eate 

diijgHtliig orinef of ' whicb tiej bäte bMi McuiM by ^ö'ite 
•ulhcCT le» diyend to jtidge fiwmiaMy of tbgcu 

<. By ^al hadi b0en siddy I tnisl tbat il batll bee» iHade lt> 
appear/ tbat Mary, Quetn of Sootd, was by tiatura of it :fio* 
«niaUe disposkion) and poea^Bsed of veiy superiorfakolfty i^o^ 
naiund atod aofined ; tkat idie was veiy early in lift deefh 
imprassad witih a strong aanae of tbe in^itance of rd^d»; 
ibäl Aa conadered tbe eataUiahad i^li^on of ber dwn eottHtty 
as dia 4nie oae, and tbaK thfottgb lila abe ranudned &nn in Asü 
beliflf and oonttaotin tha practica of wbat die cootieivdd tcr be 
truth; that tbough herseif a sincere Roman Catbdic^ abe was' 
neitbor a bigot nor a persecut^, but tbat, on tbe contraiy, Ait 
was läMKidand tolatant in^berprhicipleff aad praetices/ £tf be- 
yond- wbat was pveyaknl in any elass of CbintianB in fbose 
ttntes) tbat abe was admired and beloved by ber dotne^stie^ 
and mkuHmt was in« tbe babit of associataig witb ber ati priviOa 
lifisy beiog naturally of an aotive, bafievolent, and ebe^fid dnt^ 
Position ;thaft she- was pkci^ and forgiring, in a mcit un* 
coi|imenr degaea, even to ber baitest and most inveterate iade^ 
mias^-^and so iur Irom being of a susjHeious and distrusCfid 
dyspoBition» abs» by too greafe ccnfi^oe, eontinually exposed 
herseif to tiie eoveit treachery of deceitful (»etended fiiends; 
that she was merciful, tender-hearted, and forgiving, possessing 
notbingx>f oruelty, and very little of pride ; tbat of all thegreat 
carinii Und to ber cbarge^ not on« bath been proved; tbaf if 
it had been possifale to prove any one of tbenii ber numerows 
enemiea wouU banre dona it ; th«t if she had been goAty» it 
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musi ineoiiäUy have been in the power of enemies in their 
situstions to bave established tbat guik; that they didr.vuae 
every endeavour in their power to convict her, but never suc- 
ceeded ; that many of them were themselves afterwards con- 
idcted of the very crimes of which they had accused her, and 
then declared her innpcence ; that almost all of them came to 
Tiolent or disgraceM ends ; that her nature rendered her inca- 
pable of the crimes imputed to her, and that drcumstanceä 
rendered it, morally speakii^, impossible that she could bare 
been guOty of them; that she had foes on every side ofber^ 
both domestic and foreign, determined by every means in their 
power, however base> to effect her ruin ; that throughout life 
she never had one smoer« powerfal fr^iidy^so^ sitüaced, and so 
disposed, as to lend her any effectual assistance in defending 
her character, or in repelling the assaults of her inveterate 
enemies ; that if the tenour of her whole life had not efiectual- 
ly given the lie to the base calumnies invented and propagated 
against her, her death must effec^ually bave done it ; that that 
death exhibited a striking instance of the support which a true 
Christian can obtain mider the most appalling circumstances 
that this life affords, in a degree abnost unexampled in the 
history of the Christian world ; that neither a hardened sinner, 
nor a repentant sinner, who had ever been guilty of such 
crimes, could bave died a death like hers ; that her calumniators 
have been men strongly prejudiced against her, and that a 
belief of the £dsehood of those calumnies is daily gaining 
ground^ as disinterested and impartial investigation is prosecuted» 
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Thed understöod I theür endi Ps. IxxiH. 17. 



In cönclusioi), I would allude to one other iniportant point of' 
view in which. it remains to place the life of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, — one in wbich, I think, it has hitherto never been con- 
sidered. I meaii as an instrument in the hands of Frovidence 
in Jurthering the great work of refonnation in the Chnstiaii 
religion, The supposed tendency of the conduct of Maiy m 
retarding this great object haS been the principal means of 
arousing and continuing to this time the enmity of Protestant8> 
against her. I shail, notwithstanding^ endeavour to shew, 
(which is my clear conviction,) that of all the potentates that 
ever sat upon a throne> who were themselves adverse to the 
reformed religion, she contributed the most towards its fipeedy 
and final success. In doing this, she, contrary to all other 
precedents, seems to have been actuated by the purest motives, 
and to have employed the mildest means* She is, I believe^ 
the only instance, in the history of the Reformation, of a 
crowned head, firmly attached to the Catholic rtligioDt yieU« 
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iDg to the desire of many of her people, in employing men, as 
her mmisters of State» whom s^e knew to be hostilely disposed 
to the cause of the religion which she herself believed to be 
the true one, which she loved and veneiated, and to whidi she 
Texnained £iithfully attac^ed to the kst moment of her life, even - 
throiigh many and great trials, of ahnost every kind. 

Mary, firom her earliest youth, never evinced any want of 
^irit, nor ever seems to have shrunk from danger when it ky 
^Urectly in her way. I^ ßpM not be said of her, as it was of 
iier arch-enemy Knox, that ** she was never found to fiiil in 
taking prudent precaution for her own safetjr." It was not, 
then, firom timidity, that she adopted these concüiatory mear 
sures, but firom a desire to allay religious rancour and animo- 
«ities, and to imite, what never can be united, religious parties 
contending for the supremacy. This desire evinced, however, 
l^eith^ a bad heart, nor a wai^t of courage, büt it did evinet 
vhat va9 no dispar^gement to the oharacter pf a young woman» 
tbougb it mi^ hß to that of a queen, a deficiency of deep in« 
ajght ioto the jCiBnti^l und corrupt core of the hupnan faeart. 
TUs attiempt would have prored ftlal in anj coontry under 
mfüivf eircum«ti^ces ; iß Scodand^^at that time, it wa^ «o to^ 
laHyta bopeless eltempt, that the unipn of fire and i^uter iroidd 
hmß ißeu' 99 piacticabki She failed, äod sbe becamt tii» 
\rj4jm of her oi^n good injbientipns and of lhe innate^purity and 
siiipli^y of her beart ! She failed in obtaining h&t etfrtkfy 
cjbf9cl, biit ni9Jt iß a4:quiiring the reivard which i^ yxomisßd 19 
81^ /cpnduct, thiß oqly object whieh pught to inflaeiiCjB on smA 
ojpfGifPpi^ tbüt ^dying ^' the dßcUh qfthe rigiteous.^* 
■ - . 'M'.- ■ • ■• • ••■ • 

Wblit were the live99 1^^ epjojrments, and the ^nd of tbooe 
of ydhpvß ijt iA"99id> that ^^ the VM)rl(i ^as uniisorthy f'* ^^They^ 
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deiis, and caves of ^e eanh ;— ^^ were t^mpted, they ww» 
with Üie gword.** 



.. Had^tba QaeeA qi SeoCs,* cm Coming. t& tb^ thron» of htr 
mtivtt ccHintay^ be«Q determmed tQ eatert thi» power^ tko gplril^ 
imd che und^mstandingy v^ck ahe possteiised^ in entirpüinjg^ 
wliat was by i^ofll^ Catbolics then ctdled, and believed U^hbi 
heresy^ she would, in all human probahility, have met Wi^ 
but little Opposition or difficulty. The tide once tumed against 
him, it is probable, that ihe pnident KnoXr notwil^standing. 
all his rüde bluatenng, would soon havo again sought refug^ iis 
Craneva. Her friends, and the firienda of the old fintb, (w&o 
were then by &r ^e moat numerous,) only kept bade by ^ar^ 
immld soon have rallied around her; nay, one half of tfa^ 
itocmingly atrenuous, bot really vacillating opponents of the» 
&Qmg rcügion, would have quiddy lent their aid to strengthenf 
Und to suppc^ it« Seotland, in that Gase, might have beoi afr 
Ifaia dey a Cathdiö oonntry, 

Lei not dlis be ihought to be all imag^nary ; look foir^^ 
nKHnenfe at ^e coiiduet of thU its neighboünng kingdom^. 
about that time> nay in all times. Has not the profeased reli^f 
^OR of ita mcmarch always been the rellgion ^ Ae State ? Did| 
ever ihe king change his religion to please the people ? Ha9«i> 
no4 the genenility of the people alway? oulwanUy altered Aeif 
r^l^ioh to please the ruler? As ^ despot, Henry Vll|«»c 
puUed the wires connected with leligious opinionsi, so>moviec| 
the puppets of* populär &voury sometimelFh^) sometinies fenv 
sometimes tliat way, somethnes this» Edwtod^ VI. was » Vnoi* 
testant King, and his subjects were Protestant^ «His snoeeft^ 
sor, Mary, was a Catholic, and the people again became Ca-» 
Aoltab £ä&EdbeA| Who imcceeded I^y skMUo«^ 
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cd «110 FniutaxA etuwi and the leligion of the Idagiom b»* 
euom eaUbliah^d Protestantiam. Tbis ^iew et human natuve 
18 humüiatingy but it is too fiiithfiiL ' h cannot, then, be 
doubtedy but that, if Queen Mary had puraued the methods 
vduoh eaob of these incmarcha aucceasively tQok> i* e* employed 
|md encouraged those only, whoae religious profeaaions.ap* 
poided with her own vienfs, she ^oukl have been equaUy miQ* 
peaafid in malong and ke^ping h^ leligiopi the religion of tbf 



. .The dbange of rdigion in Soodand was thus different &onf. 
that in mosty if not all other countries» by being a chatte 
effeeted in qnte of the niling power ; it was a violent changt» 
pr a change eflfected by violent means. Whenever thia is the 
case, the revolution is almost always sudden» and £roni one e^** 
treme to another; such in Scotland was the refonn'at that 
tima jofiected in the religion of the counläy.' Whe^ t)ie change 
in produped by peaoeaUe means, conformaUe to the wish of 
the sovereign, little more altefation is made than what is absq«; 
lutely requiredy and even thatf not always at onc», but by 
little and little» as circumsUuuies or oppojtunity requice and 
fäciHtate* Where force is required or employedi nothing shof^- 
of eKtiipadon will satiafy the successfid paitjr. • Eveiy evärdis*. 
pond man, apd every evü paasion of human na^ure is, in that 
ca8e> brou^t into füll play, and ^he nidest sayage in the coun« . 
tiy IB as active and as c^raliire as the most enhghtened philo- 
aopher. Rapine and plunder become the mo^ täh^xfU^mg 
motives, an^ even the better disposed part of the cpmmunity 
too :06en &id themselfes compelled (or fimcy so) to employ 
them as aUowahle auxiliaries, fvhÜe treacheiy, deceptioo, vip* 
lenoe^ and murderi are the instrumrats too :&equently qsed^ 

Qf all reUgioniats, the Freabytedans, qr ICurl^ qf ßcotl9n4i 
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htm* iki6 haa^ oecasion to hste die mefmoiy of Aeir''QAMii 
Mttry^ ' Sbe was (howerer iunwilluigfy) die estabüsW cithdt 
refigioB. : Had tSae either reftised to come among tlunn,' oi^ 
wImo lipon tbe throne, had sbe ßimly endeavoured to miS^ 
tain the CathoUc rdigion, in aJl hunan pobdbäity Pr^lnfii* 
rianism would not at.diis day have been die established i^li- 
gion of Soodand. . In the first case^ Murray would have been 
the most likely to have obtained die rule, and he was too 
much a creatnre of Elizabeth to have openly countenanced 
Presbyterianism. In the latter case, Scodahd must have re? 
nudnedia. Catholic coqntry. If the Presbyterians would faul 
consider thisy they would hardly let their religious prejudicet 
coolinue to keep them so unjusdy exasperated against their 
basely calumniated Queen, who was. certainly, in eSwtf Um 
establisher q{ Pre^ytenanism in Scotland, 

Throughout the whole of this interesting inquiry, I have, 
I trust, kept the discovery of TrtUh in view, as the primary 
object. I have heard both sides, and have endeavoured to de- 
cide impartially between them. I must confess, that, in Start, 
ing upon the investigation, I was not without fears of the 
Heroine not being found free, even from gross crimes ; every 
Step, however, of my progress, has tended to clear her chanio» 
ter more and more from the imputatiön ; that character has 
continued throughout to rise, step by step, in every respect, in 
my estimation, while that of her enemies and calumniators 
has proportionally sunk« 

If I have, in the course of the investigation, appeared to 
be, in some instances, too severe upon her enemies, let it be 
remembered, that it has been on the side of mercy that I have 
erred ; it has been in defending the weak from the tyranny of 
the powerfuli the unsuspecdng from the treachery of the d«- 
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mgühg; it his been in vindieatiDg the calnmnhted fiom die 
Mdice of tbe traducer; it hm been in Stripping the dodk 
fiom hypocrisy^ and in eipoang the deceptiotu arts of thi^ 
Cofger and the betrayev ; it has been in hdding up to execm- 
lion the baaeness of kwleaa lebela openly oppo^ing the miljj 
and legal meaaiues of their legitmiate sorereign, Herei if anjr 
mhenf a little exeeas of sererity may amely be aflowable^ 

• 
I cannot eloee this inTest^iation, i?ähout eipressiog ittjr 
l^tude for having been led, as l hope, to a sucoeasfiil attempl 
to senre the cause of the pefsecuted^ and to necne in sohm^ 
degiee the memory of the unfortanatfr fiom tke cfiects oC op« 
ppession and injustice ; for ** there is not upon earth a nMr0 
h^vfinfy Office than that of disinterestedh/ advocoHng ik§ 
cause qflong cahimmaM and injur§d innoeencßJ^ 
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Death, restless destroyer, 
King of this world, 
How vast are thy triumphs, how sure are thy darts ! 
Thou art swifler than the swift, 
Thou art stronger than the strong ; 
He who has slain his thousands shall be slain by thee^ 
He to whom nations bow shall bow to thee. 
Thou who strikest no second stroke^ 
Thou whose power is o'er every clime^ 
Thou who wakest by night and by day, 
Thou at whose hand 
Come life and destructioti, 
Blessing and cursing, 
Thou loved and longed for, 
Hated and shunned, (alas, how vainly !) 
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Inexorable king, 
How vast are thy triumphs ! 
Where art thou not ? — 
A field of slaugfater, wrath and agony, 
There shrieks the conquer'd, there the conqueror 

shouts ; 
Earth quakes beneath, and heaven flames bright above. 

And there art thoul 
Thunders the cannon's mouth the herald of thy path^ 
Swift fly the feather'd darts, thy winged messengers; 
The trampling hoc^ and the «xtended spear, 
The glittering poniard, and the crooked blade, 

Thy beck obey ; 
As high amid the throng, 
Towering on every side, 
Anotlier yet the same^ 
There reignest thou. 
Fired by one kindred impulse, thousands and tens of 
thousaads 

Rush onward to thine arms : 
Wild o'er the field of woe gleameth thy rolling eye, 

Bright with unreal glory : 
Arm'd with unerring weapons hangeth thy "red right 
band/* 

Ifiipatient to descend : 
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Thy left extended forth, pröffers the laurdi wrefith, 

Deceitfiil Iure; 
For 'tis an earthly crown, 
Withering like man. 

A land of flowers and sunshine, pomp and glory> 

A land of terror, bondage, chains, and darkness, 

It is the Land of Cane$ : 

There, on his pinnacle of power, vain man 

Reigns o'er his fellow-man, . 

** I am" he saith, ^< and there is none beside me." 

lUusive dream ! 
ThoUf hour by hour, passest aihid his legions, 
Falling at thy approach ; 
The swelling veins, 
The limbs relaxing, and the failing breath, 
Denote thy coming; 
T^ouj a shadowy form» 
Dark, indistinct, and wonderful. 
Half welcomed, half repulsed, 
Lay'st on the negro sufierer thy cold hand» 

And his spirit fleeth 
From the hands of the unjust, to the Just»— • 
Fnnn the unmerciful, to the Merciful* 
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' 'Die tempest beats, the thunder roars, 
The lightnings flash, the torrents fall, 
And o'er the «arth the pall of darkness gpreads ; 
An hour of dread ; all nature feels Its sway ; 

The solid earth 
Shrinketh beneath the horrors raging o'er her ; 
The mighty 4eep 
Tosseth in agony her troubled waves ; 

TTie forest trees, 
Raging to madness. at the crash» 
Give to the winged blast their sever'd ai^ms ; 

Tom wilh intestine war, 
The savage beasts fly to tbdr covert» 
And despotic man, 
Shrinking and pale, and tremUing at the yiew, 
Hideth his lordly head ;«- 
Tfiou^ 
Thou ridest on the flaming levin, 
Parkness thy covering, the blast thy minister, 

The thunder is thy voioe^ 
Axtd die donds are thine artillery, 
Yea Thou ^rt there viao. 

Thou art in the jsh^herd's cot aiid in Ae monarch's 

palace, 
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Thou art in the scatter'd bandet and in the erowded 
city; 

The young and the old, 
The streng and the feeble» 
The low and the lofty, 
Bow before thee. 
The darkness hideth not from thee ; 
The bars of iron and the gates of brass exclude thee not 

Ages on ages hence removed, when Time» 

Troubling the surface of Etemity, 
Breaking thä' unbroken calm where the Lord God 
As yet was all in all» 

Sprang from the fathomless abyss to last 

Its term aUotted, and again go down» 

The latest ripple closing o'er its breast, 
Lost in the unbounded depths from whence it rose; 

Then God created man upon the earth, 

And placed him in the garden He had made; 
There love and joy, and praise and thankfulness^ 

(A blooming train, whose mirth no sighs dispelf 
Whose smiles no tears,) 

Sported amid the scene, and led more swift 
The hours aye swift, — their fligfat nor hoped nor 

feared; 
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For chance and change^ decay and destructiofn» 

Not then were known ; they are thy baneful train^. 

O Dcath ! 

And tili thou wert, were not ; 
— For added joys, for seasons' pleasant change, 
They could not come where dwelt perpetual spring, 

And fulness of delight : 
Celestlal gales awoke the perfumed air; 
With freshness never-fading grew the turf ; 
Bending with fmit where never canker lurk'd^ 
Blushing with äowers that bloom'd and wither'd not, 
Fresh with perennial verdure, hung the trees 
In majesty erect, beneath whose shade 
Man walk'd, creation's lord ; above his head 
No thunder gather'd, in the earth beneath 
No fires intestine raged ; around his feet 
The aerpent twined innocuous ; while beside 
The lambkins frolick'd, oft the enormous wolf 
Stalk^d round and made them sport ; the little hare 
Play'd with the delicate grey-hound lightsomely ; 
The mighty lion sported with the kid; 
The eagle bask'd beside the cooing dove; 

And the sweet warbling birds, 

Fluttering their glorious wings, ; 

Play^d round the falcon's nest. 
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One mighty voice from hüls and AsXes^ aiid floods 
Accordant burst; — ^that voice JehovaVs praise f 

His praise the streams 
Pour'd as they roU'd upon their pearly beds : 
With it the woods were vocal, in whose bowers 
The birds <»rolFd their orisons^ and man^ 
With heart and voice alike conoordant, raised 
His grateful pseans ; or angel visitants, 
(For angels thought it then no shame to join 
A concert stich as theirs,) sent forth oi^ earth 

Strains such as rise in heaven ; 
Loudly the billows of the ocean utter'd 

" Hosannah to the Lord ;" 
The sun, ascending in his majesty, 
Rejoicing as a ^ant to run his course, 
Heard the glad hymn and answer'd, " The Lord is 

good /* 
— The moon, the stars of heaven, consenting join'd 
The universal chorus; discord none 
Disturb'd the music of the scene, that kept 
Perpetual jubilee: 

Till Sin 
Enter'd the paradise that God had made, 
And Death with Sin. 

At thy nativity, 
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The thimder roar'd thy welcome; earth beneäth, 
Quaked at the monstrous birth ; ihe breeze» changed 
To poison'd gales blowing around ihe sphere ; 
-—These were thy harbingers ; and shrieks and groans 

Welcomed the wcmdrous tale. 
Dreadful thy natal robe, for thou wert clad 
W|th fear as with a garment; in thy hand 
The arrows of destruction ; pain and torture» 
Horror and terror, agony and woe, — 
These went before thy footsteps ; — behind, 
A mournful band ; partings to those who love, 
Blightings to youthful hopes; heart-withering despau> 
« Anguish and lamentation. 

Thou, at thy birth rejoicing, didst cross the turf; 

It shriveird at thy tread ; 
On the vemal boughs thy hand was laid ; . 
Their verdure wither'd and their blossoms died» 
Their ruby fruit canker'd, and parch'd^ and feil. 

At thy approach 
Darkness as with a canopy o'erspread 
The firmament of heaven : to work thy will, 
One upon another all creatures tum'd» 
Hastening thy certain stroke ; the serpent's dart 
Assail'd the heel of man ; the prowling wolf 
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Bush'd on the feeble lamb ; upon the bare 
The eager greyhound dfflrted; on the kid -'■ ^ 
. The lionrtum'd, die eagle on the dove; 
T)ie fplcon on the spngsters of the grove; 
J<K)rd of the earth, aU th^ living at thy trcad 
Feit the Strange presence^ and theur sinking formt. 
Confess'd the empire of their ]:^ew4x>m kii;ig 
Omnipotent belaw^ 
The little warbling birds 
Ceased their love-kindled songs» 

Folded their weary wings, 
. j^d droop'd and moum'd and feil ; 
The cooing doves 
Sank at the touch of thy supremacy ; 
Bent to thy dire liehest the bo^nding kid ; 
In the sad homage join'd the sportive lambs; 
The forest be^sts beneatl^ thy sceptre feil; 

J^nd manj the last, 
— Man bis Creator's Image» lordly man, 
tJe own'd thy sw^y ; and, as frpm dust he came, 
So he to dust retum'd« 
: Th<^n firßt unst;rung^ 

To jarring tones ihe " lyre of nature'* thrill'd; 
The voice of discord was creation's voice ; 
^< Wo0tQ themrld'* the burstii^ floods d^ounced^ 

TOL. I. Y 
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Earth fcöfew its setitence ; and the ibfesst deptüi 

With groans and howHngs ainswer'd to the tale ; 

Man cursed bis fellöw man ; tbe stormy deejp» 
Raising its angry biDows, loud proclaim'd 

<* An^ish ähdpain and woe ;^* aiid B)t its soühA 
The clouded sun, tbe ineffectiial ntoori, 
-Tle fickle stars, witb simultaneooiS ctj^ 
Ecboed tbe yoice tbat came« 

Nature inanimate perfonn'd ijhy will : 
Tbe iigbtning, sbooting fröm lb^ beigbtii of beaven, 
Obe/d tby mandates ; eairtb let fortb ber fire^ 
To execute tby wratb; uhknown ^nd unfear'd» 
Silently, secretly, the dews öf beäteni 
Pätform'd tby biddfaig ; with ä lobder y(Ab6^ 
'Mid stormy majesty and clbbdy pöt&pi 
The whirlwind isstied from the darkeb^d sky» 
And did tby wdi*k of doom» 

Men, spread upon the eäüb, tby eUg^iite djp)*^; 
Tbe ** ravening deqj" reiceived tby lilctims then, 
The fumace seized tb^m ; tbieh the warrior's sword 
Leät^t ftbni itis scabbärd^ eagei: to destrby. 

Men i^fead their mi^faty works upbh thie eaiHhi 



Tbey ma4e:them gods, «md bent the tetiee befojre tbem; 

Till those vast works confess'd thegiselves thy power ; 

The go^ ihey boVd to, boyd thc^iselves to Thee ; 
Yea» tili tbe sqU^ glöbe 
On its.diajtig^ surface bore herseif thy marks : 
Temples aud towers, and domes and palaces» 
Wan^ from their glory ; Bei and Ashtoretbf 
Dagon and Chemosh) Nebo and Diana, 
•B^al and Moloch, feil beneath the touch 
Qf thine oblivious band; the' etemal hiU% 
The adamantine rocks, cnimbled and sunk 

Before thee. 
Conquering king ! 
Through the long vista of futurity, 
Not mine the eye of light, the tongue of flame, 

To trace thy lengthen'd course : — A ray from heaven 
Descendeth there, and to a ransom'd world 
Displays, (oh sight of joy!) thy vanquish'd form 
With hell and with the grave, a captive boipid 
To His triumphal car, who, having bome^ 
That he might break, thy yoke, ascendeth now^ 
And to his Father's throne victorious leada 
Captive captivity — ^honour yet more high 
Given thee, the conquer^d now, than heretofore 

Was thine while conqueror,*--given thee at that honr 
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Wben to His work he chose thee»— -when he robed 
thee 
In glory not thine owli; and sent thee forth, 
His chosen messenger, from earth to heaven 
To lead his servants ;— 4;errible alone 
To those who, ^imning his Kght yoke, would not 
Tbat he should reign o'er tSiem. — Well, stay thou on 

Thy term allotted, (yet doth it endure,) 
And at His word, who call'd thee when thou Wett no^ 
ThoU| the last enemy, shalt be destroy'd. 
And Grod be all in all» 



•^ 



>• 
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** Harp of the Northi" with trembling hand 

I woo to life thy magic string : 
No powers revive, no hopes expand, 

My sou], presumptuous while I sing; 

And as, with i^irit faltering, 
Reluctant I thy diords csigage. 
And all unwont such part to wage, 

O'er the stränge notes my fingers fling,*— 

This, only this, the suit I bring, 
*' Forgive, forgive^ the sacrilege :" 
For thou, sweet lyre, by bolder hand, 

By bard, far other waked than I, 
Hast pour'd in rapture o'er the land 

A tide of riebest harmony ; 
Till her deep caves in darkness hid. 
Her mountains' loftiest pyramid. 
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Her desertSy silent as the tomb. 
Her forests, to their inmost gloom^ 
Till every rock, and hill, and plain^ 
Was Yocal with the' inspiring strain. 

When erst, like mist with radiance rife^ 
Arose the music from thy wire ; 
y And, thrilling to the strings of life, 

Stole thy soft notes, enchanter-lyre; 

>Broke not thy spell the barrier dread, 

That parts the living from the dead ? — 

Then might ye 3ee the.warrior's fprpi 

Ride on the chariot of the storm ; 

In the high hall of $hield and sheU« 

The hero-wraiths rejoicing dwell ; 

Then from the clouds, in suqder rent, 

The^manes of the mighty bent; 

When rose the vapour densß and, v^^t» 

Wrapt in its shroud, a spirit pass'd. 

<* Harp of tlie North,'V that spell. is, dead, 
The spirit of the shades.is fled ; 
A power more migbty.reigns.instead: 
Thine isthelay, 'mid thrall andglooni» 
Which lures the grey-haic'd .statewian's ear; 



And, pausing in het work of doom, 
Which bright-eyed beanty l;>eiid8 to faeati 

Whose ardess strain, whose cardess glee^ 

B^itiles the eät of infancy ; — 

Wakes ihe wild wonder of the crowd^ 

And gains the applauses of the prood« 

Like Zion's towers, whose rampärts stnmg 

Stand in etemity of song» 

Raised by thy voice before our eyes, 

The long forgotten halls arise; 

The motley crowd, in barbarous statin 

Those silent walls repopulate ; 

The lonely hill, sequester^d spot, 

Lone and secluded now is not ; 

The palace, long unsought, again 

Is peopied with a radiant train ; 

For in those walls, |n lofty tower, 
The wakeful watch his vigil keeps; 

Apart withm her lonely bower, 
The love-lom maiden wakes and wee|)B^ 

The duteous squires, the yeomen taU, 

Attendant throng the lofty hall; 

By üight, by day, there, ready dight, 

Terrific towers the mail-clad knight; 
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Appearii^ o'er tbät londy hill, 
(I see their forms, they linger still,) 
']\[id tufted broom and wQlow wand» 
With axe and bow? and lance and brand» 
Wide hanging o'er the glen below, 
The plaided warriors forward bow ; 
Again» 'mid pomp, and power» and stat«^ 
The gay, the noble, and the great. 
In glistening silks, and jewds sheen, 
In those deserled domes are seen ; 
White high amid tbat splendid thrqng, 
The glorious monarch moves along; 
Fix'd on his glance each wanior's ejme, 
Each lady's look — such power is thine^ * 



•?»• 



,What means this gloom, portentous i^ead, 
Sad ajs the stillness of the dead ? — 
Why hovering round, in sable shrouds, 
Spread their thick veil the murky clouds ?v— - 



* See Lady of the Lake. 
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Why seems the sun with blood defiled? 

Why cease the warblers of the wild ? 

Why, wheelmg round with circling flight^ 

Forsake thäir cares the birds of night? 

Is it that earth no more may stand, — 

The end of all things now at hand ? 

Does nature, in o'erwhelming gloom, 

In awe await her final doom ? 

The land of rock, and hill, and dell^ 

Of heath and mountain, flood and feil, 

The land whence spnuig the free, the brave^' 

Is now their bane, their death, their grave. 

The sounds of gladness all are o'er^ 

The voice of joy is heard nö more; 

Solemn and sad, with heavy swell, 

Floats on the air the deep death-knell ; 

The rank grass Springs erect and taU, ^ 

Beside the sanctuary wall ; 

Along the temple's threshold spread, 

The gray moss lies on lowly bed ; 

The wily fox, secure and lone, 

Looks from behind the altar-stone; 

And from the windoVs tracery light 

Discordant hoots the bird of pight; 
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The mountain-pine the tempest rends, 
To earth the beardless thistle bends, 
While o'er the stream's dry stony bed, 
The dying willow's leaves are shed ; 
The flame-spoil'd cot's black einbers glow» 
And still at intervals wÜl throw 
The blue smoke &om the fire below. 
The public paths are all untrode ; 
The trembling traveller winds his road 
Through desert waste and tangled glen» 
Till now unmark'd by feet of men : 
' Along the highways' sides are spread 
The bones and bodies of the dead ; 
Thence scarcely can the birds of prey 
Be scared to leave their feast away ; 
The father from his o£&pring flies, 
The brother by the brother dies ; 
The son his mother drags to death, 
The mother stops her infant's breath : 
The Bible, with the cross at war, 
Has driven afirighted peace afar ; 
While guilt and treachery, band in band, 
With fire and sword lay waste the land; 
Religion, peac^, and bliss are fled, 
On other climes their smiles to shed; 
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To rocks and harren mountains high 
The persecuted righteous fly; 
To caverns deep, to clefts and shelves, 
The godly haste to hide themselves : 
The brave, the noble of the land, 
Have died, or fled their native Strand ; 
Why, why, this desolation spread 
O'er Caledonia's humbied head ? 

What lovely form, in deepest gloom 
Of prison cave, awaits her doom?— 
Her seat, the' appalling emblems dire 
Of bondage, torture, death, and ire; 
Her shackles, such as well might tarne 
The strengest, wildest human irame ; 
Before her on the earth are placed— 
As if they once her head had graced— • 
Two splendid diadems, so bright 
As round to cast a radiant light ; 
One^ richer still, by slenderest threads 
Hangs o'er the lovely captive's head. 

Oh ! can the form we there behold, 
Be aught of earth or earthly mould ? 
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Can looks like her's to form pertaini 
Which is not free from mortal stain? 
Serene she sits, in sable vest, 
While to her palpitating breast 
The holy cross is warmly prest : 
From earth, and earthly crowns, her eyei» 
Are raised to meet much dearer ties ; — 
A heavenly throne, a heavenly crown 
She sees, and knows them for her own : 
She sees, and, wrapp'd in ecstasy, 
Forgets that she has yet to die^ 
While lovelier still her charms appear 
Amidst the horrors glooming near, 

Thus when the murky clouds of night 
Combine to veil her heavenly light, 
Beyond their reach the lunar queen 
Still reigns in majesty serene. 
Thus, too, when wild waves raging fly 
Around the towering Pharos high, 
Its steady light remains to steer 
The seamen through the dangers near. 

Oh ! who, then, is this saint oppress'd ? 
This angel in a mortal vest ? 



'Tis Scotia's basely-injured Queen ! 

*Tis she — MrJbo, cberish'd, would haye beea 

The loveliest, brightest, riebest gern 

In Caledoni^'s diadem,— 

A gern top polish'd? pure, and bright 

For Spotia's son^, in Scotia's night» 

When evil raen and evil time3 

Were stain'd with basest, blackest crimes. 

Hark ! frpm the depths conceaFd I hear 

Uneartl^ly music floating near ! 

A concert sweet ! — ^nigh» yet more nigh 

Is heard the solemn harmony 1 

What forms are those, in flowing dressi 

Emerging from the deep recess ? 

The flaring light is dimly shed 

On each time-whiten'd reverend head ; 

Low spread, beneath, their beards of snow, 

With graceful sweep their mantles flow ; 

Sedatdy as tjiey take their way, 

r 

Their Q^g'^rs p'er the Jyre-strings stray ; 
Their eyps (sonie sightless) dew'd with tears ; — 
These are the bards ofoiher years / 
As slow they pass the monarch's seat, 
They lowly b^nd with reverenpe meet; 
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Then take^ with solemn steps, their standji 
In silence ranged on either band 

Befbre the resti advandog slow, 
With locks and beard like Mona's snow^i 
Was secn a form which awe impress'd 
On every look, in every breast; 
His eyes were sightless, yet bis face 
Of inward light bore strongest trace ; 
A moumful) deep, and solemn air. 
Füll of unutter'd thou^^t, was there; 
A moment o^cr his harp he bung, 
It$ chords to woe were ready stning ; 
WhO| who is this-^this man of years— • 
Who more than mof^tal man appears ? 
*Tis OmaU) sovereign of die fyre i 
- Hs Fingal^s soih *tis Osear^s sire ! 
*Tis he» the prince of bards^ whose song 
Enraplured nations still prolong. 
He touch'd the diords, — a sudden ÜaSi 
Through natare ran, and she was still ! 
The sighing strings his fingos swept, 
And sTm[)athiiing nature wept; 
Wid) harp and Toice the air he Iried, 
tt $ci^m\l as if all nature sighM ; 
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In stirless, breathless stillness bound^ 
Creation listen'd to the sound ; 
At every pause the* attendant choir 
Accordant Struck each mournful lyre. 



Hail to thee, hail to thee, child of the glorious, 

Majestic in sorrow thy tace and thy form, 
O'er the shades that Surround thee thy splendour 
victoriousy . 
Like the rainbow that shines on the skirts of the 
storm. 
These harps to the livmg no longer now swelling, 

That wake where the footstep of man cannot be, 
That hang where the souls of the mighty are dwell- 

They yet may be vocal, oh ! monarch, to thee. 
Hail to thee, hail to thee, &c. &c. 

For in night's shrouding shadows the pale ghosts 
that wander, 
In the beams of the moon« on the eddying blast, 
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f 

Where rise the green hüls, or the streamlets mean-^ 
der, 
Have beckon'd to thee, äs around thee they pass'd; 
From the blue Wavlng mists thät enviroh them 
bending, 
The shades of thy &thers appear m the sky ; 
We see the clear flame of their glory descending, 
To welcome thee up to their dwelling on high ; 
Hall to thee, hail to thee, &c. &c. 



Cease the lay : — the bards low bend ; 
The deep black clouds appear to rend ; 
One flash of light pervades the sphere ; 
One Crash of thunder thrills the ear ; 
In lengthen'd course, from rock to rock, 
Streams the broad lightning, bursts the shock ; 
— The blaze is past, the crash is o'er, — 
The shadowy chohr are seen no more. 

The wind is up : along the sky 
The heavy clouds divide and fly; 
Thence, where the stranger's snowy sail 
Has dlsappear'd before the gale. 
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The wailing comes upon the ear 
Of the expiring mariner ; 
Now red, now lost, the sun is seen ; 
Pale flashes break the clouds between ; 
Swellmg and falling on the gale, 
Depai'ted heroes' voices wail ; 
The robes of chiefs in waving shrouds 
Appear upon the driving clouds ; 
Seen dimly where the openlngs rend^ 
The mothers of the mighty bend ; 
Far music cometh from the height, 
Commingling with the din of fight ; 
In the deep caves the wind roars high ; 
The mountain-pines uprooted lie ; 
From steep to steep the torrents gush ; 
The wild stags swift to shelter rush ;— •• 
And yonder now, approaching near^ 
Behold a warrior band appear I 
Thin as the lakes light vapoury screen» 
Their unsubstantial forms are seen; 
Their rolling eye-balls tearless shew, 
But yet their looks are looks of woe; 
Far o'er our own degenerate race, 
Towers high aloft each kingly face; 
VOL. i, 2 a 
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Bright targets on their anns expand ; 
Gleams the red falchion in their band ; 
The emblem meet of royalty 
Appears upon each forehead high ; 
Solemn and slow their steps are found— 
They wake no echo from the ground ; 
And as they pass the monarch's seat, 
Thrice on the targe their falchions beat : 
Hither they come, that shadowy band^ 
Departed rulers of the land, 
Their line's last relic hence to call, 
To grace her fathers' lofty hall. 
To that they point ; advancing then, 
Before them steps the first of raen — 
The first of kings — a monarch he, 
Where only kings can claim to be : 
'Tis FiNGAL — timeful Ossian's sire— 
With heart of fiesh, bat soul of fire; 
His ^rm from earth could armies sweep, 
Yet could his eye in pity weep. 
Majestic towering o'er the rest 
The mpnarch stood — the first confest*^ 
Before the queen, with looks subdued^ 
And eye§ with pity's tears bedew'd : 
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A man of deeds, bis words were few ; 
These, only these, — he then withdrew : — 

•* Daughter, to our halls on high, 
Heraids of thy path, we fly; 
Daughter, long thou may'st not stay ; 
Hie thee, daughter, hie away." 

The sceptred shadows all have past; 
Hush'd is the raging of the blast; 
Break the bright sunbeams from the sky; 
The summits of the mountains high, 
The lucid lakes, the ocean's breast, 
The wooded glens, in glory rest ! 

Are these the sounds of shield and shell, 
That in the air vibrating swell ? 
Hark to the pibroch's loud ahurms ! 
— It calls the northem clans to arms; 
It bids them with their paiting breath 
Redeem their captive queen from death; 
And instant as it roUs around, 
Swift to her rescue forth they bound. 
Sons of the brave ! as o'er the lä^e 
On rippling waves the sunbeams wake^ 
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So on the mountain's rising sid^ 
The copse-clad glen, the moorlands wide^ 
Bright flash your glittering claymores light, 
Your bumish'd spears, your targets bright; 
As burst the tumults of the wind 
Within the mountain-caves confined. 
So in the air your voices high 
Arise, as on your course ye fly. 
— Sons of the brave ! — too late ! too late ! 
Your palaces are desolate, 
Retire ye to your father's domes ; 
Protect your mon^ch's sculptured tombs; 
For in your land no more shall spread 
The tomb o'er Scottish monarch's head. 
Past is tJie sceptre from your land ; 
Outstretch'd is retribution's hand ; 
The wild blast unconfined shall sigh, 
Your fonests overturn'd shall lie; 
Your Courts, your cities shall decay, 
Your seats of leaming pass away ; 
Disturb not^ then, the mournful scene, 
Where yon meek sufferer sits serene. 

Ah ! who is that, who, half displa/d, 
Stands in the rüde clift's gloomy shade ?— 
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Majestic as the mountain-pine's, 
Her brow with riebest jewels shines ; 
The regal sceptre of command 
She graspeth in her awful band ; 
Is she indeed of mortal birth, 
A creature born to tread on earth ? — 
Can that proud eye relax and melt, 
For grief and pain by others feit ? — 
Can she be one whom man may move^ 
Who ever feit a mother's love? — 
It IS the honour'd, the revered, 
The loved, the' applauded, and the fear'il, 
The queen of Albion's glorious isle : 
Why came she here to wound — ^beguile ? 
She comes, by hate and envy led, 
To brmg the King of Terrors dread ; 
To her so dire his form of fear, 
She shudders to behold him near. 
Unmoved her victim sees him stand, 
And gives him, unappall'd, her hand ; 
Bright beams from heaven a cheering ray, 
The dreadful emblems melt away : 
The tyrant shrieks ; she flies to hide, 
And seeks in cavem clefts to bide. 
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Slow rises now a vapour pale 
O'er all the scene, like misty veil; 
Aerial sounds, approaching near, 
Swell like tbe music of the spbcre^ 
While with.the more than eartbly souild 
Celcstial odours float around« 

The vapoury veil enveloping 
The victim and the potent king, 
Asccnds like cloud at moming's dawn, 
Alofl from ocean's breast withdrawn; 
High, yet more high, from earth they rise ; 
Faint, yet more faint, they reach the eyes ; 
Tbc ear in vain is turn'd to hear, 
The eye to see — they disappear. 
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WiTH the ocean-throne for her lofly seat, 
Nations around her in homage meet, 
Worship and power ät her right hand, 
Riches and honours at her command, 
Begirt with the light of fortune's smileet» 
The empress, see, of the Isle of Isles« 

From the magic loom of trade was won 
The tissued robe of the mighty one, 
Where subject Nature beholds a stealth 
From the' earth and the sea of her ravish'd wealth: 
Here the regal rose in crimson äaunts, 
The yiolet has quitted her secret haunts, 
The Jasmine in clustering buds is spread^ 
The imperial Uly hangs her head : 
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Diamond and ruby there assist, 

Emerald, and topaz, and amethyst ; 

And the dcptlis of thc ocean their pearls afford ; 

(Meet tribute they for their earthly lord :) . 

The blazing sceptre her hands display ; 

On her head is thc gem^girt tiara« 

Surely the powers that, as fables teil, 

Supreme in the kingdoms of nature dwell, 

Mermaid, gnome, dryad, and sylphid fair, 

From ocean, and water, and earth, and aii;, 

Have hither hied with their choicest dower 

An aula to rear for this mightier power : 

Ivory and cedar of Lebanon 

Chequer the floor she treads upon : 

Pillars of marble and pörphyry 

The glowing ceiling sustain on high : 

For sight too dazzling, that dorne behold, 

One blazing sun of radiant gold ; 

From a hundred clirystal girandoles, 

The light on a hundred mirrors roUs : 

From wherever the winds and waters flow, 

On the high-wrought pannels in beauty glow 

The brightest pictures in naturc^s page : 

Of every clime and of every age^ 
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The noblest and wisest in years that are gonCi— ^ 
Plato, or Caesar, or Xenophon,-— 
Around the temple are ranged apart : — - 
Are they the creatures of human art?— 
Or is it that she, whom mankind obey/ 
Can raise the dead from their cells of clay ? 
What Vision of splendour disturbs the fane?— * 
A train, a train — a gorgeous train — 
From north and south, from west and east| 
Princess and prince, and lord and priest, 
Baron and knight, of every land, 
Legate and lady, a votive band» 
With uncover'd heads move reverent on :-— 
They are bending ever and anon : 
Their path is ended» and they are nigh 
To the goddess of their idolatry: 
An offering rieh at her feet they pour, 
Spikenard and odour, and precious store^ 
Then bowing to earth on the knee^ they raise 
The tribute of worship, the incense of praise« 

In vain, in vain ! — ^behind conceal'di 
Tq her» to her alone, reveal^d, 
A minister of vengeance nigh, 
The form oiDeath hath fix'd her eye. 
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What fonns are these? 'Tis magic all» 

That reigng in this enchanted hall. — 

Before the thrcme and from the groondf 

Soft floating music gteals around, 

While, rising slowly on the scene^ 

In homage to their goddess queen, 

The perfumed air to view presents 

The sovereigns of the elements. 

To the vestal» from his car» 

Vvkan yields the bolts of war ; 

Ceres brings her teeming hörn, 

Rife with ears of golden com: 

By his ocean chargers teil» 

Borne ivithin his pearly shell, 

Mighty Neptune to her hand 

Oives his tridait of command : 

Molu$t who bringeth in his train,— 

Boreas» tyrant of the main, 

AquUoi harsh, severe, and rude^ 

EuruSf keen as ingratitude, 

Auster, with plenty on his wing, 

ZephyruSi that opens the flowers of spring,- 

JEohis consigns to her right hand 

The sceptre that awes the boisterous band. 
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t'ain homage all ; for lingering near 
The form of Death is ever here. 

Now shifts the scene; soft, trembling nigfa^ 

Strange gales of fragrance wander by, 

While swift, yon sovereign quten to tend^ 

Behold the smiling Laves descend, 

Around their azure wings expand ; 

The' encfaantress waves her sceptral wand^ 

And lo, subservient to her will^ 

From Tempe's vale or Idä's hill. 

Soft giiding in ethereal state^ 

On her the linked Graces wait ; 

— ^Ah^ vain the sight ! their charms are raiit ; 

Sbe looks where Death is in her train*^ 

What incense scents this charmed bound? 
What gales celestial tremble round^ 
What airs of symph<»iy divine f 
— They come> they come, the Muses ninei-^ 
Here soft Ettterpe sweeps the strings; 
Here to her lyre Erato sings, 
Bends on the queen her melting eyes, 
While soft the warbled päeans rise; 
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Whose oold tonch quenches the eye of li^t, 

And turnfl tbe aubum to locks of white ; 

Whose hand can crumble the Alps away ; — 

I knew his scythe and his forelock gray ; 

I knew his regulating glass, 

Whese sands in unvaried rotation pass ; — 

I saw, unseen by the glittering throng, 

As he stretch'd his finger lean and long^ 

Touch'd with its point the temple's side^ 

The hall of power ; — where now its pride? 

Pictures and statues here are not, — 

Graces and Muses have fled the spot^ — 

Jewels and crystal all are gone, — 

Sceptre and diadem here are non^ — 

Marble and porphyry, where are they ? 

— Fast like the gleam of an April day ; — 

Crumbling heaps of mis-shapen stone^ 

Dust and corruption remain alone. 

Where are the strains that were heard ere long ? 

—The sound of the viol, the raptures of song ? 

Singing nor harping here I find» 

But the howling blast of the lonely wind. 

Where is the train august and bright, 

Baron and noble, prince and knight, 
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And high-bom lady in glittering vest ? — 
Ah ! here is the blindworm, the pamper'd guest. 
And the owlet that hoots from a ruin'd bed. 
And the vulture that raveneth o'er the dead : 
And she — the praise and the awe of all, — 
The Enchantress that mied the enchanted hall ! 
Go— over the tomb let your speli be thrown. 
And ask of the worm to resign its own. 
And death and the grave let your voice condenm 
To give up the dead which are in them, 
Or ever ye seek her where man has breathr— 
Dreadful and dreaded Elizabeth. 
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